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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 











MAINE FARMER. 


Rail Roads and Public Taxes—Low 
Fares. 

It is an undeniable truth, that the most potent 
monopolies existing under our government are Rail 
Road Corporations,—for, although in this State there 
is areserved power in the Legislature to alter and 
granted to these companies, 
at pleasure, they are in practice and for all purpos- 
es, monopolies in relation to the wide range of ter- 
ritory and business which the site of them respec- 
tively affects at all. 

Now we are not of the number disposed to be 
frightened, or startled at the word monopoly—nor 
to use it as a political bugbear with which to keep 
any blind followers in party traces. But, we look 
at it in its true, practical sense, of peculiar privif 
eges secured to a limited number of persons—and 
privileges that involve-the power of imposing taxes 
upon the business operations and locomotion of the 
citizen. ‘These are great privileges, vet calculated 
to subserve the great convenience of the tax-payers, 


amend the charters 


Street, sign of 
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idly on all the principa! lines of communication it 





well as the rich man’s 


been raised, the traffic has diminished, and its pro- 
gress checked. Whenever the fares have been 
lowered, even under the least favorable circumstan- 


traffic has more than repaid the reduction. * * * 
On a railway, as in a cotton mill, a large cost is 
incurred in the first instance for the sake of produ- 
cing a large supply of the required commodity at 
a cheap rate—a large supply requires a correspon- 
ding demand, only to be obtained by this cheapness 
of rate—and although some railways in particularly 
favorable positions may return large dividends up- 
on high fares, these will form the exception and 
not the rule, for it is becoming more and more ap- 
parent every day, that railways in general cannot 
pay unless a much more numerous class than the 
present travelling class, can be induced to the hab- 
it of locomotion; and it is evident that this can 
only be effected by a considerable reduction of the 
present charges.” 

The Boston and Providence Rail Road Company 
have also yielded to the dictates of a sound policy 
and lengthened experience on this subject. They 
have voted to reduce their fain from Boston to Proy- 
idence, forty one miles, from $1,50 to $1, or thirty 
three per cent. 

The American Rail Road Journal, (we are rejoi- 
ced to see starting with the same impulses under 
the charge of Messrs Geo. C. Suarrrer and D. 





as well as the profit of the tax-layers. 
At first blush, we felt disinclined to see the Leg- 
islature of our State subject the property of this 


class of monopolies to any apparently discouraging | Rail Roads. “Railroads are designed,” says the 
hurthens, such as bringing it within the list of taxa- | Journal, “as much forthe accommodation and coi- | 


ble property of the towns thro’ which they pass. A 


law to this effect was enacted by the last Legisla- | 
ture of this State. But, upon more mature reflec- 
tion, we are satisfied the law is just in its principle, 
and politic in operation, and is exceptionable only 
in that it gives the towns mentioned, the whole ben- 
efit of the taxation, whereas the State at large 
should be the recipient of the tax, instead of the 
towns, as the privileges in whica the property thus 
taxed has its productive character, are derived from 
the State at large, through its government, and the 
tax-payers (who are the passengers over the road, 
for all eventually comes out of them, as does the 
tax on all imports eventually come out of the con- 
sumer,) are the people of the State at large. It is 
property invested by its owners for profit, not for 
the valid motive of facilitating the personal conve- 
nience of the citizen. Without this hope of profit, | 
the investment would not be made. 





The same is | 
true of every man’s investment, in every other en- 
terprise whatever, individual, or associated, that is, 
corporate. And while every other investment is 
subject to its due proportion of public taxes, we 
cannot see a sufficient reason for exempting rail 
road property. Nor do we believe this policy will 
discourage the building of rail roads in the State, 
while judiciously practised. 

In England, the charters granted to this class of 
monopolies contain a clause for the limitation of the 
toll which they should be allowed to charge to pas- 
sengers—also the provision that, when this toll 
(which term in English parlance means the part of 
a railway charge which is intended to remunerate 
the cost of forming and maintaining the railway it- 
self,) should be paid, the public should have a free 
use of the railway. In Maryland, the railway 
charters, if we are correctly informed, are granted 
on the condition of having one fifth of the revenue 
of the corporation, derived from passengers, paid 
into the public treasury. Thus, of the two dollars 
and fifty cents charged each passenger on the road 
of forty miles from Baltimore to Washington, fifty 
cents goes into the State Treasury. 

How much more liberal to the corporations, and 
favorable to passengers, are the charters granted 
in New England, even supposing the property in- 
vested be subject to annual taxation in conjunction 
with and only upon the same ratio with the invest- 
ments of the farmer, the mechanic and the manu- 
fucturer. 

These have another bearing. If correct, they 
take away the justification sometimes attempted to 
be set up for these corporations, in respect to the 
high rates of fare which they exact of passengers. 
if the taxation above mentioned is not onerous, if it 
only follows property into rail roads with only equal 
exactions as it follows property into all classes of in- 
vestinent, which taxation does not justify or excuse 
the exaction of high fares upon their roads. The 
public, in consideration of the monopoly privileges 
granted by the government, are not only entitled 
to be gainers in respect to the time of transition 
from place to place, by the construction of rail roads, 
but may fairly claim a very great reduction in the 
Price, or expense of such travelling. The experi- 
cace of British Rail Roads has also demonstrated 
‘nat low fares are equally as much for the interest 
of tie owner of the road, as for the public. Mr. 
Ww ‘/kinson, chairman of the Croydon and Greenwich 
Nailway, (Eng.) in a late publication, saye:— 











‘pains to familiarize young animals, such 


K. Minor,) is high authority on this subject, and 
strenuously advocates low fares for the mutual and 
equal interest of the public and the proprietors of 


. a, dl 
fort of travellers, as for the benefit of capitalists | 


and stockholders; and the increase of the former 
will be surely found to promote the latter.” S. 





‘ ‘ , ‘ 
Training Animals while Young. 

Solomon says, “Train up a child when he is 
young, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” This is true in regard to children as a general 
thing, but it is, if possible, more true in regard to 
animals of the lower orders, for they, not having so 
much scope of intellect, are not lead about by 
propensities which so often overcome all the dictates 
of reason and salutary trainings of youth. 

Every domestic animal, from the hog upward, is 
susceptible of education, more or less, and should 
receive it when young. The little pig, if subject 
to being handled and rubbed while with its dam, is 
always much more manageable when it becomes a 


way, and very susceptible to the “ Mesmeric infiu- | 


ences of a rubbingstick,” when applied in a proper 
manner to the tickling of his sides to make him 
“shoulder over” and go into a state of “clairvoyance.” 
If farmers or farmers’ sons would take a little more 
as 
calves, we should not have so many vicious, kicking 
cows, nor headstrong, crowding, runaway oxen. 
But this system would be still more productive of 
good among horses than any other class. The 
Arab horses are supposed to possess more natural 
docility than any other breed. Perhaps they 
do, but we doubt if they are endowed by na- 
ture with any more kindness of spirit than those 
of any other country. The account given of their 
management by travellers explains the whole mys- 
tery. The Arab and his family, and his mares and 
colts all lie together. ‘The mare and the four legged 
colts, and the two legged colts all lie down together 
and play and become familiar with each other, so 
that an Arab’s horse is perfectly broke by the time 
it isa month old. In this coumtry, many colts are 
never so much as touched, much less handled and 
caressed, until they are three or four years old, or 
large enough to use. And they are conquered rather 
than tamed by kindness. 

Hence it is no wonder that we have horses that 
are hard to catch in the field, when they see a man 
coming towards them—or are shy, or contrary and 
vicious. Itis only the rising up of that spirit of 
defence which nature has implanted in them. Their 
first knowledge of mankind commenced in war, and 
their instinct leads them to look out fora battle 
whenever they have any thing to do with him. A 
little, very little time, spent with such animals when 
young, would save a vast amount of trouble, labor 
and vexation through their lives. Train them while 
young—ait is not necessary to work them any to 
make them familiar with all the routine of duties 
that will be required ef them when older. But 
familiar handling—and training them to the word 
and the will is all that is needed. 


An Old Fashioned Spinning Bee. 


We were the other day walking by the Washing- 
tonian Hotel, in this village, when we thought that 
we heard music. It was not exactly such music 
as we hear now days, but it wasa kind which 
seemed natural and yet strange, and put us into that 
frame of mind which one finds himself in, when 





& 
“ The railway system is extending itself so rap- | feel as if what he heard was familiar, and yet! 


ces, and the toll has not interfered, the increase of 
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id year, and, indeed, my informant has 
@f one instance to lie halfa dozen 
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1 cannot exactly tell when, where, or how it 







the kingdom, as to bid fair to usurp almost entirely 80. There was a queer sort of a conj m 2 | coming up. 
the functions of the present highways. Every thing | alfo of the’ human voice, in which was int 
therefore, which tends to the improvement of that |a low kind of thorough bass, now swelliz 
system, every thing which renders its advantages | dying away, and now stopping suddenly, 
more available to the public at large, must be well | suddenly commencing again. Thinks we to 
worthy of all attention. Safety and rapidity of | that sort of music sounds “kind o” nat’ral,” t 
transit are, perhaps, the chief elements of these ad- 
vantages ; but cheapness is the means by which 
alone, these advantages can be extensively enjoyed. 
That the railway should be the poor man’s railway as 
nm #ts most ex- 
tended uses, by the most liberal administration of its 
management, is most for the interest of those who 
have embarked their capital in its promotion, are 
the opinions which it is the purpose of the follow- 
ing observations upon the tol} question to establish.” 

He again says :—* All the experience of the 
Croydon Railway points to the superior policy of | 
low fares, Whenever the fares of this line have 






@ good time for inoculating plum 








bearly forthe peach. If peach trees are 
“10 this month, every rain causes the 
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forth a quantity of gum, which be- 
zs , Andis huriful to the buds. This evil 
es. 5 mMinisLed, if the operation is defered until 
¥, What is still better, the early part of 
fr, Set the buds on the north side of the 















































‘it is many a year since we listened to much of it, 
and we made bold to walk in and enquire inte tht sun will hee so ye yea. them Ms 
cause of it. Being guided by the sound we ff ll Ay Altai I at 
ourself in the hall of the hotel, whem i ier Gates Grow. the wood at 
wheels arranged around the room, and as many 
lasses- -ladies we mean—twirling them round and 
round like fun. Such a sight we had not seen since 
we were a younker, before factories had begun to 
buzz at the many waterfalls. 

’ At that time, it was no uncommon sight to see 
the girls of a whole neighborhood assembled to- 
| gether, and while a part of them carded and pre- 
pared the rolls, the others made the spindles twirl 
at double quick time, till the fleeces were all nicely 
spun and reeled and packed away ready for the 
weaver—and at night the old wheels had to fall 
back to make room for the country jigs that were 
merrily danced at the music of “Old Coomer’s” 
fiddle. 

Verily, times “aint as they used to was,” and we 
have sometimes doubted whether, with all the im- 
provements of labor-saving machinery and skill in 
making finer and nicer fabrics, there is any more 
“real solid comfort”—any more honesty—any more 
virtue—any more happiness. The more simple and 
artless our manners and customs—the more easily 
are our wants supplied, and the less yearning after 
the fashion and finery of the world, and the less of 
| bitterness, envy and jealousy is there to be found. 
| Be that as it may, we were highly pleased to find a 
featrwete of an olden time frolic renewed. The 

company seemed to like the business so well, and so 

industriously had they plied themselves, that they 
,beat Merrill’s double speeded, and for avght we 
| know, “double doffer” carding machine all out, and 
| had to wait for rolls. ‘There’s some life in the “Up 
| East” girls yet. 
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pr Moculation. Apricot buds may be set 
on pluin trees with success. Such a tree, inoculat- 
ed about ten years since, is now standing in this vi- 
cinity, and is still in a thrifty condition. Last year 
it was loaded with apricots, which sold here, in the 
country, at the rate of four doilars per bushel. 

Peach trees, in this region, are much infested by 
ants, These insects gnaw the bark, producing a 
flow of gum: they also gather up the leaves, cause 
them to curl up, and turn yellow, thereby hurting 
the growth of the tree. [ should like to hear wheth- 
er the saine plague existed elsewhere. 

Urine thrown frequently around the bodies and 
roots of the trees, is a powerful stimulant to their 
growth, and preserves them ina great measure from 
the worm. Mr. Voorhees treated his trees in this 
manner last year; and among the whole number, 
consisting of about fifty, but one worn was detect- 
ed during the season ; nor were the ants so trouble- 
some as formerly. Some persons cover the base of 
the tree with tar, which no doubt is serviceable 
against both worms and ants. I believe the rava- 
ges of the worm may be prevented in avariety of 
ways, without resorting to the plan recommended in 
recent papers, of setting vermifuge plants, as tansy 
or wormwood, around the trees. It is worthy of in- 
quiry. whether wormwood used for this purpose, 
would not be highly prejudicial to the growth of the 











the soil of its potash, an ingredient exceedingly use- 
ful to fertility. 


Cour. 
@ From the New England Farmer. 


Corn Meal. 


Mr. Pornam—Dear Sir—In the course of the | 
past winter, [ became accidentally aware of the 











Limestone Chips--Queries. 


of 


and oxygen. ‘hey are chemically the same, and 


slight causes Change one tothe other. From starch 


gum. The heat of the mill stones may cause this 


it. 
I attribute the effect of fine grinding, 
to the probable abrasion of the envelo 


change such starch to gum, and yon may as wel! 
expect gum as this starch to form puddings. 
The question you raised, whether the nutritive 


is one of great weight, if we admit that the change 


from starch to gum or sugar, affects its fat-forming 
power. I cannot, from any facts known to me, or 
from general principles, admit that these changes 
have any such effect. From the effect upon our- 
selves, I should say that the nearer the food is 
brought to the state of cooked food, that is, to gum 
and sugar, the easier its digestion, and consequently 
its conversion into fat. But we are not left here to 
“a priori” reasoning. Practice among the hog- 
raisers in our neighborhood, as the miller told me, 
has led to the use of meal (Indian) for fattening 
hogs; but horses, it is found, thrive best on such 
coarsely ground corn as is used for puddings. 
haps the explanation of this rests in part upon the 
facts mentioned te me, a day or two since, by my 
esteemed chemical friend, Mr. A. A. Hayes. who 
has made a vast number of experiments on corn. 








tree, as this plant is noted for its power of draining | 


Ig is better to keep the earth, for | 


| 


fact, that corn meal lost its fine flavor by being | 
very finely ground; this was most especially ob- | 


stomach of man and of the horse, but innoxious to 


thetiog. Hence being finely ground, the hog ex- | 
tracts and uses for his own fat the oil of corn, | 
: which the more coarsely ground grain retains, aud | 
some distance around the trunk, clear of weeds, | hence acts more seen the horse. 
grassand all living plants, and when young trees | however, to test my opfhion respecting the conver- 
are set out, the ground should be kept under culti- | sion of the starch to gum, by grinding, and desirous | 
vation several years afterwards ; for which purpase, | of gratifying your request, I analyzed the samples 
one of the crops best adapted is potatoes.— Phil. | of corn you left with me. The results are as tol- 
| lows: 


Wishing, 


Fine do. 


Coarse ground. 


83 82 =Starch and husky matter. 
17 Is Gluten, oil, gum, &c. &c. 
100 100 = Soluble in water and alkali. 


The difference between the quantity of starch is 


the elements of starch. You are aware that | 
there are great varieties of this substance, all ex- 
hibiting the same proportions of carbon, hydrogen, | 


the transition is easy to gum and sugar. Some 
varieties of starch are converted by boiling into 


change, or at least such an approach to it that the 
additional heat of boiling or baking may complete 


properties are not affected by the mode of grinding | 


of form from one variety of starch into another, of 


Per- | 


The oil of corn, he says, is highly irritating to the | 
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“4. That such dilatation is principally owing to 
the separation of the air contained in the water. 

“5. That this disengagement of air from water 
during the act of congeiation, is the most injuriou 
of all the phenomena attendant on freezing; intro 
ducing gaseous matter into organs not intended to 
| elaborate it, and bringing about the first stage of a 
decomposition of the sap, and the matters it preci: 
)itates; so that with a thaw, commences a new 
'chemical action destructive of vegetable life. 

“6. That the expansion of the cells and aquifer- 


secondly, | ous organs, drives a great quantity of water into the 


pe of the | air cells and air vessels, so that the apparatus inten- 
starchy globule, by which the starch at once absorbs | ded to conve 


liquid only, contains weterand air, 


‘ ue-water: like. ~and becomes jetty | While thut which is naturally a vehicle for air, con- 
like. Such flour runs when made, or attempted to | tains water. 


S ’ \ . . . 
be made into dough. Then when made into pud- | necessarily be destructive of vegotable life, even if 
ding, of course a very little boiling or baking will | death were not produced in frozen plants by the 


Such an invasion of functions must 


| decompc sition of their juices, the loss of their ex- 
| citability, and the chemical disturbance of all their 
contents.” 

Every surgeon is aware of the instantaneously 
| futal effect which the introduction of air into an 
artery while performing a surgical operation produ 
ces; and though as the circulation of plants 1s less 
active than that of the human body, the effect can- 
/not be so immediate. There seems no good reason 
| why the substitution of air for sap in the vessels of 
the plant, should not prove eventually as destructive 
in the plant as in the animal. 

We imagine that some useful hints may be de 
rived from the facts stated by Prof. Lindley, by 
taose who are engaged in the culture of trees, par- 
ticularly fruit trees. ‘The injury which trees sustain 
from freezing, will always be in proportion to the 
| fluid sap they contain; and this will depend on the 
vigor of the plant and the condition or comparative 
elaboration of its juices. if the wood ripeas, that 
\is if the elaboration of the sap and its consequent 
conversion into woody matter is complete in the 
|autumn, it is indicated by the fall of the leaf at the 
proper time, the formation of terminal buds, and 
the general firm appearance of the shoots. Such 
wood contains little sap that can expand in freezing ; 
and consequently in ordinary winters will bear 
frost with impunity. If the tree is thus free from 
sap at the commencement of the winter season, it 
| will remain dry during that part of the year, unless 
unusual warmth should occur during the winter to 
promote the circulation; and it is to this circum- 
stance, which throws a quantity of perfectly fluid 
| unelaborated sap into the tree, that the greatest 
| danger of the tree is ow ing. It is well known that 
ja plant or tree of a half-hardy variety, will resist 
|cold much more effectually when grown in a natu- 


rally dry soil, or one made so by thorough draining, 
or in a dry climate, than in « moist soil or a damp 
lclimate. We may select the varieties of the mul- 
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Messrs. Epitrors:—During a recent visit to the 
lime region at Thomaston, I noticed the beneficial 
effects of the application of limerock chips (fragments 
of the stone too much broken up for burning, which 


| collect in the quarries) to the soil of the low lands 
in the vicinity. ' 

In the neighborhood of the extensive quarries at 
the “meadows,” there is much low, swamp land, 
too soft and wet to bear up cattle, which in its nat- 
ural state produces only the coarse meadow grass- 
It is ne- 
cessary to haul out these unburnt chips from the 
| quarries, and they have been applied to this land, 


| 


es, and is therefore not very profitable. 













servable in baked Indian puddings. I was unwil- 
ling to subscribe to the reason given by the “ gude 
woman,” until repeated trials of coarse and fine 
meal, from the same parcel of corn, had given a 
similer result. Puddings from the coarse meal 


were light, sweet and palatable ; while those from | 


the fine meal, even with the addition of eggs, were 
. ] end insimd. Indeed, the 
, Fich, sweet and jelly-like qualities 
sought for, were in all cases found peculiar to pud- 
dings from the coarse meal; and | doubt not that 
it is to these, that poets who have sung the praises 
of “baked Indian pudding,” had reference; for 
most certainly those from very fine meal are not 
entitled to take rank among the luxuries of bipeds. 

The change was evidently a chemical change, 





. . berry asa proof of this. When grown ona dry, 
so little, that [ am inclined to think the change m ly ; ; t! ’ narnia + 
| P : . : ad graveily Soll, W ‘re e vegetalion was no. rapid or 
| effected by grinding depends upon converting one |° wny AO, WaSs 1 vegeta ’ 18 Faplt 
| for  starc] hg ag. GIL a , © forced, some of these plants had stood the severity 
jtorm of starci into another, rather than into gum f our nt ul tected, without injury; when 
| ye oO ir W ters nprotected itt j iTy 5 iif 
land upon the grinding off or abrading the starch oa a San” t ( tions 
| = . rees ¢ ne same variety ! », Moist situations 
envelope. rees ot tne sat S varie ly, in rich, mx { . 


perfected but little of their wood, « 
ng until winter, and being overtaken when full 
inelaborated juice, by the severe temperature of 
our winters, perished at once. 

Some of the changes produced’ by frost in the 
substance of plants, may be seen in the chlorophy!! 
‘or green coloring matter of the leaf and stem of 
some plants. Frost gives this substance at first a 
deeper green color, as may be seen in frozen apples, 
or the leaves of 


x hey ontinued grow- 
| lLassuré you, the question which you stated to 


| me, from its great practical bearings, has excited 


l of 
|my attention more than that relating to the sugar |. 
from corn... The state of food best for fattening | 
animals, is one of deep interest, but I beleve this | 
will resolve itself wholly into a question of the ease 
of digestion. On no point is the farmer under 
greater obligations to Liebig, than for his most ad- 
;}mirable researches respecting the origin of tat.— 
| His views here are not only of the highest practical 
jutility, but are among the most philosophical devel- 
| opments of modern chemistry. 


and the discolorization that 
ensues on thawing, makes the alteration of the | 

sue, and the process of decomposition. Another 
instructive instance of the change which plants 


wheat ; 


But here, new ex- 
periments, such as those of Mr. Hayes, to which | 


produced by the more thorough grinding ; and very | 


and it has been materially improved, now bearing 
luxuriant crops of English grass, especially clover ; 
| and this improvement, I am told, is to be attributed 
Where 
” | these have been applied, you can ata distance read- 


| 


| solely to the application of these chips. 


‘ily perceive the difference, by the kind and amount 
of grass growing on these places. 


| Some time ago a farm road was made over a 
| piece of flat land by hauling out a lot of these chips 
This road is now out of use, 
,and the field through which it passed, road and all, 


, ; ., |has been ploughed and otherwise treated alike, 
hog, and may even become amiable, in a hoggish | 


from the quarries, 


}and sowed to grain. 


But there is a marked differ- 
‘ence in the grain grewing on this road compared 


/ with that on other parts of the field; so great that 


it may be distinctly traced through the whole field 
by its luxuriance. 
be conspicuous, although perhaps a little elevated. 
I was told that after this meadow land had been 
covered with these chips, clover would spring up in 
| abundance without any seed ever being sown upon 
| the ground. 
| And now, Messrs. Editors, as you have undoubt- 
| edly given your attention to these subjects, I should 
like to have you opinion on the following queries: 
On what principle do these chips benefit tlie soi! ? 
The land referred to doubtless abounds in vegeta- 
ble matter, undecomposed, and perhaps containing 
acids. 
neutralize the acids, by means of the lime it con- 
tains? Or does it only serve to change the texture 


the suti and air—or permit the water to run off bet- 
ter, by rendering it more porous, and somewhat el- 
evating it? Would not the fragments of any other 
kinds of rocks, or gravei, do just as much good ? 
One would hardly suppose that lands contiguous 
to such extensive lime quarries, could be deficient 
in lime. Dr. Jackson, however, informs us that they 
really are. But if you think it is the lime that pro- 
duces the beneficial effects I have noticed, would 
the same amount of quick lime applied to the soil 
answer as well or better? 
These chips, I understand, do no good when ap- 

plied to the dry lands of the vicinity. R. 

P. S. Can you inform me whether sorrel is found 
in the lime districts? I do not recollect having 
seen any there. In the neighborhood of our slaty 
and copperas ledges it is very abundant. 





Peach Trees. 


Many an old man, not in the habit of committing 
their thoughts to writing, are possessed of much 
useful knowledge, which should be gathered and 
recordeg by their juniors. My grandfather, 
Voorhees, of this town, has long been a successful 
cultivator of peach trees; and from information de- 
rived from him, I selected for publicstion a few 
hints, together with some particulars obtained from 
other sources, 

Peach stones should be buried in the fall, in dry 
ground cover them slightly—freezing is no injury, 
In the spring dig them up, crack them, but 
the pits within the shells, as this is most ped 
‘to nature, ond so plantthem. If the stones are not 





| something stirs up his reflections and makes bim cracked when planted, they may not vegetate until 


The road would not otherwise 


Does this limerock assist decomposition, or 


of the soil—bring it more under the influence of 


naturally gave rise to an inquiry as to the effect the 
severe grinding might have upon the nutritive, as 
well as savory qualities of meal, either for cooking 
or for feeding domestic animals. 
thus presented, became to me one of much interest, 
especially when taken in connection with the com- 
mon practice of grinding meal and provender; the 
farmers in this vicinity, I believe, generally pre- 
ferring their provender to be finely grourd, and the 
miller is thought to do best who grinds it the finest. 

For the purpose of gaining some further light 
upon the subject, I left with Dr. Dana, of Lowell, 
two samples from the same sack of corn, one of 


convenient he would analyze them, and give the 
result, with his views relative to the facts and ques- 
tion above stated, in aid of the common interest. 

A few days since I received from Dr. Dana the 
letter herewith enclosed, whicli, although perhaps 
not written for the press, J doubt not his free accord 
that you should publish all or any part of the same 
that you may think useful or interesting to the 
readers of the Farmer. 

The mill had been standing stil], at least fora 
while, and probably the stones were cold, or nearly 
so, when the samples were ground, and therefore 
they may not have given a fair test of the full effect 
of ordinary severe grinding. 

Doubtless there is yet something further to be 
learned in this matter. Perhaps the breaking of 
the envelope of the starchy globules, and present- 
ing the oil of corn in the manner incident to the 
fine grinding, as mentioned by Dr. Dana, gives us 
the reason or cause of the pairful effects from eat- 
ing Indian bread or puddings, experienced at times 
by dyspeptics and some others ; 1f so, it would seein 
that this pernicious effect can easily be obviated by 
rejecting for pudding and bread making, both fine 
ground meal and the fine part always found in 
coarse meal. 

Most respectfully yours, 
‘ WILLIAM CLARK. 

Northampton, June 20, 1843. 


Lome vend = Sy at the mill, one observation 
course of a day’s work, the stones pee Bae 
meal. 

said, that perc 
of wheat, or rye, or corn, he cou e 

lick would efordexcellent dough end bread, 






‘ * anche fact. You see, there- 
c Totion. the effects of fine or coarse 
is quite well confirmed. I am quite ata 





produced by heat, upon the arrangemert 


The question | 


have referred, are wanting, to show why fvod in 

‘one state is more digestible than in another. Let 

lus go on: light always beams upon those who wil! 

| seek it. 
With great regard, inost truly yours, 

SAM. L. DANA, 


From the Northern Light. 


| “ Effect of Frost on Plants,” 


Under this title, a late No, of Prof. Silliman’s | 


| Journal contains a valuable paper on the manner in 
| which frost causes the death of plants; being prin- 


coarse and one of fine meal, with a request that if|cipally an abstract of a men.oir by the celebrated | 


| botanist Dr. Lindley, on the effect produced on 
plants in England by the severe winter of 1837, 38. 
The close of the year 1837 was remarkably mild ; 
ithe thermometer not falling below 40°, and on the 
5th of January, the mercury was at 48°. From that 
time, the cold increased; and on the 20th it reached 
its maximum of intensity, 4 1-2° below zero. 

This degree of cold was futal to many plants and 
trees that endure the cold of our severe winters 
without injury; some of which were introduced 


endure a cold of—30° to —40° with impunity, they 
there yielded to one of —4 1-2°. Amony the trees 
80 injured, was the Frazrinus americana, or common 
white ash, which is found from Pennsylvania to 
Saskashawan river, or even farther north. It was 
remarked that plants from the southern part of the 
United States, such as the Quercus vireus, or live 
oak, and Magnolia grandiflora, both from Florida 
and Georgia, escaped nearly unhurt, while trees 
like the ash and magnolia glauca, or swamp laurel, 
found in Massachusetts, were much injured in those 
parts of England usually considered the most ex- 
empt from the effects of cold: 
rom a full examination of the subject, Dr. Lind- 
ley arrives at the conclusion “that acclimation, in 
the strict sense of the term, is a chimera.” He 
thinks the evidence furnished by the efforts made in 
England to render tender plants hardy, by raising 
them for a long series of years, or growths from the 
seeds, in that climate, is perfectly conclusive, that 
a change in their structure and habits which will 
fit them to endure a low temperature, cannot be 
effected. Of such plants, he instances the Lauro 
cerasus, the potato and the kidney bean. The half- 
hardy hybrids, he does not consider an exception to 
his rule, as they are new creations obtained by the 
art of man, from parents, of which the one is hardy 
and the other delicate. 
The death of plants by frost, has been generally 


good | attributed to the expansion of their fluids by cold, 


and the consequent rupture and destraction of their 
vessels. Dr. Lindley does not think this correct, 
but adopts the ideas of Prof. Morren of Liege, who 
after a long and profound investigation of the mat- 
ter, has arrived at the following conclusions : 

“1, That no organ whatever is torn by the action 
of frost, except in very rare cases whien the vesicles 
of cellular tissue give way; but the vesicles of 
plants are separated from each other without larce- 
ration. 

“2. That neither chlorophyll, the nucleus of 
cells, elementary fibre, starch or amyleceous matter, 

ides, nor the various crystalscortained in vege- 
table tissue, undergo any alteration, unless perhaps 
in the case of amylaceous matter, which in some 
cases js converted into sugar, no doubt in conse- 


prop-| quence of the action of some acid formed by the 
decomposition of the organic parts. 


“3. That the action of frost operates separately 
upon each individual elementary organ, so that a 
frozen plant contains as many icicles as there are 
cavities containing fluid ; the dilation thus produced 





from this country into Britain, and while here they | 


subjected to severe frosts undergo, may be seen in 
the conversion of the starch of potatoes into a sa 
charine substance by freezing; a fact not 
| perceptible to the taste, but also evident frem the 
|alcohol produced from frozen potatoes by distil 
Fr . 

| jation, 


only 


After the severe frosts of winter have passed, or 
| any considerable rise of temperature has occurred 
| during the winter months, it is found that plants and 
|} trees contain more sap than they do before such 
|cold has passed; and this new sap is in the most 

favorable state to be acted upon by frost. Neuffer 


found by repeated observations, that the trees in the 
| latitude of the University of Tubingen, contained 
from six to ten per cent. more of aqueous matter in 
| March than they did in January; and to this fact 
he reasonably attributes the pernicious effects of 
| spring frosts. It is weil understood by fruit grow- 
ers, that a warm February, succeeded as it fire 
quently is by acold, freezing March or April, is 
| fatal to fruit. The premature introduction of sap 
| into the trees and fruit buds, affords the suceeeding 
| frosts the power of decomposing the fluid juices, 
and thus destroying the embryo fruit. Acting on 
this principle, without perhaps exactly understand- 
ing the necessity for the measure, or the reason of 
its being. effectual, many owners of peach trees, 
and other delicate fruits, have in northe:n latitudes, 
been in the habit of guarding against such increase 
of teinperature, by placing snow or ice around the 
trees, and covering the mass with swingle tow or 
straw, which would prevent its melting, until all 
danger from the action of frost had passed. The 
shores of our great lakes, affords a curious instance 
of the beneficial effect of a retardation of the cir- 
culation of sap, or a premature effort at vegetation, 
Reduced during the extreme co!d of our winters to 
the freezing point, the increase of temperature in 
these vast bodies of water is very gradual; and 
while in the autumn they act as great heaters to 
prevent the access of early frosts, in the spring 
they retard all vegetation from premature winter or 
spring warmth, and hence their margins are justly 
celebrated as the most certain fruit districts of the 
country. The peach in these sections rarely fails, 
becanse the low temperature of the lakes counter- 
acts effectually the warmth of a protracted February 
thaw, and thus prevents that accession of sap so 
fatal to this tree in situations Jess favorable, though 
perhaps in lower Jatitades. 

After all the investigations, however, thet have 
been made into the cause of the fatal effects of 
frost on plants, we imagine there is still abundant 
rootn for further observation and inquiry. That is 
wil] ever be thoroughly onderstood, until) the vital 
power of plants sha]! be ascertained, is scarcely to 
be expected. When the plant or the animal is 
thorgughly frozen, or the temperature reduced to 
that G¥ dead matter in the same situation, the circu- 
lation is forever suspended, irritability is destroyed, 
and the process of decoorposition, the inevitable 
result of death, has already commenced. The liv- 
|ing trees ef our forests, during our most severe 
| winters, retain in their inter. or, a temperature con- 
| siderably higher than that of dead wood of the 
same size. Thear irritability is not lost; the vital 
power is still retained, dormant if you please, but 
not extinct. Thereis as much diflerence between 
a frozen plant in which the vita! power is only dor- 
mant or suspended, afd one in which it is extin- 
guishedyas there is between the condition of a_bat, 
dermouse or frog, dering their hybernation, and the 
same animals, when the vital power has become 
wholly extinct. In the one case, the Wee or animal 
retains the power of circtlation, nutrition and 
growth ; in the other, al) that is left is inert matter, 
subject to the same laws that govern substances 
destitute of vitality, without conservative or pro- 














the cause, but I auribite it, first, to | not being sufficient tu burst the sides of the cavi- | tecting power, and hastening to deconipomtion cad 
‘tes, 


‘decay. Via TOR, 





From the Transaction of the Now York State 1g. 
vicutural Socie y. 


Ayrshire Cattle. 


By George Randall, New Bedford Mass. 

T will now attempt to give you some account of 
my importation of Ayrshire, but ullow me first to 
siate; tha’ | have no pretentions as 4 good judge of 
stock, or of science asa breeder, I have imported 
from Scotland two bulls, notnear connected by 
biood. to avoid that miserable practice of in-and-in 
breediag: also four cows and one young quey. 
Three of the cows were in calf when imported. 
Oue had acalf prematurely, and died from in- 
flammation on the lungs. One cow died from eat- 
ing a very sinall quantity of paint, and she lefi_ me 
a neifer calf six weeks old, by my bull Rob Roy. 
My stock was all bred by Lawrence Drew of Carm- 
yle, near Glasgow. He has been a very buceersfi:! 
breeder, and has taken very many premiums, My 
best bull, Rob Roy, was six years old in May last; 
he was outof the cow called Daisy. In June, 
1838, Daisy took the eighth first premium at the 
County Shows of Scotland, and in September, 1838 
she took the first preminm of twenty guiueas, at the 
Highland Society’s Show at Glasgow, (open to the 
United Kingdom,) and became outiawed, viz, she 
could not be shown again for a premium. 

Rob Roy had the first premium awarded him at 
the shew of four counties, at Baileston, (Scotland.) 
in Jone, 1838, as the best bull in the two years old 
claes. {n 1840 he had the first premium awarded 
him at the Show of the Windham and Norwich 
Co’s. Society at Norwich, Connecticut; and in 1831 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society gave him 
the first premium at Bridgewater. This’ society 
gave premiums on blood stock only. . 

This bull Rob Roy, is, strictly speaking, a dairy 
bull, and very high bred; perfectly quiet; never had 
e ring inhia nose, anda child four years old can 
drive, and do anything with him. He is much in- 
clined to take on flesh; has been wintared on bar- 
Jey straw and one and a half peck of ruta bagas per 
day; did not have one particle of aay, and came ont 
in the spring looking like a stall fed animal. He 
has not hid a particle of grain or meal since he 
came tothe United §Statea, excepting two days 
when on the road to Connecticut, when he had 
some oats. In a word, [ will say, give him as 
much good English bay as he will eat, and he will 
be too full fed. 

My cow Suinley was seven years old in May 
Jast; was in calf when I imported her in 1838, by a 
high bred bull that took the first premium at Bail- 
eston, in June, 1839. The premiom was a massive 
silver medal elegantly wrought and seven sover- 
nigns. The calf fron Swinley was a quey, drop- 
ped March 30th, 1840. I call her Maggy. She is 
very much like ber mother, and bids fair to rival 
her asa milker, She gave me a heif-r calf on the 
31 of April last, by my second imported bull Ros- 
coe, end for more than two months she gave twelve 
quarts of milk per day. 

Swiuley is a small cow, low in the leg, fine in 
all her points, high bred, and is whet I shall call a 
large cow in a small compass, anc if well fattened, 
would probably weigh from seven fifty to eight 
hundred pounds. Her last calf was aquey, by 
Roscoe, dropped on the 234 of April. The great- 
est quantity of milk per day was in June, and 25 
quarts (when [ speak of quarts I wish to be under- 
stood the eld fashion milk, or beer measure;) end the 
Jargest quantity of butter per week has been four- 
teen pounds, Swinley is a high bred cow, called 
Rachel, who when five years old, had taken five 
first premiums at the county shows, 

My last imported cow, Crummie, was shipped 
from Glasgow, via Liverpool, in April, 1841. She 
was in calf by a thorough bred bull owned by Mr. 
Drew. He speaks of the bull as the best he ever 
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“MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class car scarce ever be, as a class, viv 
cious, never, as a clase, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, whieh un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient fo 

- counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.— Everett. 
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Philosophy in Sport. 
( Continued.) 
CHAPTER X. 

‘Oh, fie upon you!’ exclaimed Miss Kitty; 
‘for goudness’ sake, my dear Mrs. Tenter- 
hook; you know I would not drink a thimble- 
ful of spirits for all the gloves in your reposi- 
tory. What a singular opinion must this 
gentleman form of my habits, for he cannot 
possibly understand your joking way; but, 
pray leave us forthe presevt. 1 am perfectly 
well again, and feel fully prepared to proceed 
with the business in which we were enga- 

ed.’ 

. Mrs. Tenterhook, who was never back- 
ward in taking the hint, gave a significant nod 
to the auxiliary troops, whom she had introdu- 
ced, and retired from the room; having care- 
fully closed the door after her. 

And can you wonder at my distress? sighed 
the dingy-faced maiden, as soon as she percei- 
ved that she was left to a secure lele-a-lefewith 
her faihful friend to be so treated; the 
finest feelings of sensibility wounded! my 
female delicacy shocked! and every sense of 
propriety outraged!” 

‘My dear madam, may I entreat you to be 
more explicit; I declare, upon the honour of 
a solicitor I have not the most remote idea of 
the nature of my offence. My language, as 
I thought was peculiarly guarded and respect 
ful, and what may have been the expression 
which you have thus construed into an insult, 
I am at a loss to conjecture.’ 

‘Insult! cruelty, barbarity, injustice!’ re- 
plied the spinster: ‘was ever, woman s0 
treated before! 1 am not insensible to the de- 
licacy of my situation, nor to the dangers| 
which attend it, but I shouid despise myself 
were [to dissemble my feelings. You ad- 
vertised for a domestic partner tohalve your 
misfortunes and double your pleasures; I an- 
swered the invitation, and I had hoped—but 
no matter—I retire, sir; and may you meet 
with one who is better calculated to ac—cqm- 
p—lish,’ here the lady’s sobs interrup- 
ted the conclusion of her affecting appeal. 

‘A partner for life!—a wife!!--I advertise for 
a rib!—Ha, ha; he;—excellent!—Why, 
zounds, madam, 1 advertised for a client, not 
a wife. I practice as a soliciter in the court 
ef Plutus, not in that of Cupid.’ 

‘Was it then really fora client that you 
advertised?’ cxclaimed Miss Kitty. 

‘Why, to be sure; did net the edvertise- 
ment distinctly state, that any maiden lady, 
of competent fortune, might, by application to 
X. Z., hear something greatly to her advan- 








owned, or expects to own. Crnmmie was five 
years old at the time she was shipped, in April, 1841. 
She dropped her calf the first of March, 41, and 
when shipped was giving 24 quarts of milk per day. 
She was hurt across her back on the voyage, an 
did not get over it up to the time she gave me a bul! 
calf, on the 7th, of February last. She got up to 
22 quarts of milk per day, but did not exceed that 
quantity at any time after calving. If she continn- 
es to do well, [ shall expect herto give 26 quarte 
per day, next season. [have two young Ayrshire 
i:*ifers, bred by Mr. Cushing of Watertown, Maas. 
from stock he imported. Each gave me a heifer, 
calf, one in June, the other in July last, one by my 
bull Rob Roy. the other by Roscoe, 1! have four 
heifer calves this year, all full blooded, and of much, 
promise. I do not allow a calf to suck the mother, 
not even toknow what ateatis. We take them 
offand bring them up by hand giving them new 
wilk for a fortnight; after that we give them skim. 
med milk, with a emall quantity of Indian or oat- 
meal in the same. 

As to my saccess in breediug, (I think T may say 
I have been succersful, although on a smal! scale, 
1 shall have seven full blooded Ayrshires tocome in 
next year; have fonr b!onded he fer calves, two bulls 
rad one bull calf, which is all the full blooded stock 
I haye. 

In my opinion the Ayrshires are better adapted 
to the short pasture and fickle climate of New- 
England, than any breed of cattle with which I am 
acquainted, They are not great consumers of 
food, and Tthink give a greater return in butter 
and milk for the food they consume than other 
breeds. J] have several very good native cows; and 
in winter the natives and Ayrshires are standing 
together, and are fed alike, as to quantity of roots, 
all having what hay they require, but there 1s a ve- 
ry marked difference in their appearance in the 
spring, and in favor of the Aryshires. From their 
disposition to take on flesh, [ should think them a 
superior stock to breed from for the shambles, But 
1 think where a long bite is always to be foun’, and 
other provender in abundance, nothing will ever ri- 
val the improved Short Horns for ealry maturity 
and quantity of beef. 


| 





The Universal Corn Crop. 


Universal indeed! and yet there are still features 
in its character that have not been sufficiently if at 
all noticed by us. One of these is, the great dif- 
ference in the cost of seed for planting, when com- 
pared with that of wheat, amounting to about a rent 
of the land at the first start; for while the two 
bushels and a half per acre of seed wheat, cannot 
be valued at less than three dollars, or perhaps four, 
the seed corn necessary for an acre of land is so 
insignificant in cost, that no one, scarcely, ever 
counts upon it. And then at the time of harvest, 
the difference is still greater; for while the corn 
will stand t» riper without the loss of a single 
grain by shaking out, the britting of the wheat 
erop and loss by scattering, at the time of cutting, 
cannot be counted less than about the seed sown, 
and oftentimes double that quantity. Here then, 
are six or seven bushels of wheat to be put to the 
account of seed grain and loss at harvest—an 
ample profit per acre, on the corn crop to begin 
with, to say nothing of the greater increase of crop, 
as might in all cases be calculated upon, if justice 
be done in the working. It is admitted that this 
after working is laborious and expensive; but one 
half the cost should be transferred to the succeed- 
ing crops, which are benefitted by this admirable 
system of fallowing, fully tothat amount. In short, 
any how you can fix it, there is nothing like corn. 
How far it would be expedient to substitute its cu)- 
ture for that of roots, is another and interesting 
question for future discussion. [Farmer’s Cabinet. 





A Home Thrust.—The congregation of a church 
in Maine, a few years ago, in town meeting, 
to e the salary of their old and faithful 





tage? And pray let me ask you, whether it 

would not be to the advantage of such a per- 
son, to have her income trebled, and that 
without the least risk or trouble, and with a 

comfortable bonus upon the conclu-ion of the 

arrangement?’ 

‘I see it all too plainly,’ murmured the 
abusedtspinster. 

‘And now, madam,’ continued the gentle- 
man, ‘it is my turn to complain; for let me 
tell you, that I am the person really aggrie- 
ved inthis transaction. You have, unde: 

false pretences, induced me to violate a con- 
fidential trust; you have, as it were, extorted 

from me the announcement ofa plan which 
should never have been divulged, except to 
the contracting parties. I have been too long 
hackneyed in the ways of the world not to 
discover the motives which have influenced 
you, throughout the whole of the proceeding, 
They were grounded, madam,on curiosity. 
You read the advertisement, and became in- 
quisitive as to its object. Never, in the 
whole course of my life, and I speak from no 
slight experience, did | find a woman ina 
scrape, after the age of forty, that might not 
be traced to that germ of evils, curiosity. 
But, hear me; there is one way in which you 
can easily extricate yourself from the web, 
which you .have so ingeniously woven for your 
own destruction. My object isto raise a 
large sum of money, upon a profitable scheme 
of annuities; contribute a couple of thousands 
to the plan, and the events which have just 
occurred shall be buried in oblivion; if you 
refuse, I will take measures that may prevent 
others in my profession being duped in a sim- 
ilar manner. But think not that I would take 
an unfair advantage of your distressing situa- 
tion: here is my card, and as we are stran- 
gers to each other, inquire into my character 
and should you hear any thing that may rea- 
sonably shake your confidence in my honour, 
most willingly will I exonerate you; but, if 
otherwise, | shall expect your compliance 
upon the terms [ have just specified.’ So 
saying, the gentleman placed his card in the 
trembling hand ofour spinster, and making 
his zig-zag bow, the exsuitor took his depar- 
ture; while the lady Jastened in no milkiness 
of mood to her toilet, in order to revise her 
title-page, and to cleanse it from the discolor- 
ation which it had received from the foul 
breath of Becky’s duster. 

It is now high time that we also should quit 
this scene; and your readers will no doubt, 
agree with us in thinking, that Bond Street 
in August may be exchanged for Overton 
without regret; with their permission, there- 
fore, we shall once again wave our magic 
wand, and convey them back to the grounds 
of Mr. Seymour’s mansion. 

The children had been amusing themselves 
for some time with a new swing that had been 
lately erected for them by the gardener. 

‘Papa,’ said Tom, ‘as you appear capable 
of extracting philosophical knowledge out of 
all our amusements, I should net be much 
surprised if even the swing should be made 
subservient to some purpose of instruction.’ 

‘Undoubtedly it may,’ replied Mr. Sey- 
mour, ‘for it hasan immediate connexion with 
the doctrine of oscillation, or the theory of the 
penduluin. The vibrations of the swing like 
those of the are ed by its 
effort to fall, from the force of gravity, and 
its power of ascending through an arc similar 
and opposite to that which it has de- 
scended from the momentum acquired during 
its descent.’ 


‘Like the bandilor, | suppose,’ said Loui- 





sa. ae ig 
‘Exactly, my dear, that is avery good com- 
parison; tor asthe bandilor, having descen- 








such a momentum as to 
the same string, and thus, as 
itself up; so does the p 
during is descent, acquire ¢ 
ries it up in an opposite arc to ane 
as that fiom which it had ae 
Tom, whether you have not discov 
the motion of your new swing di 
that which you experienced in yo 
one?’ a 

‘The ropes of our present 
much longer than those which 
used, that the motion is much ples 

‘Is that all?’ said Mr. Seymour, 
you not observed that you also swi 
slower?’ -. 

‘] have certainly noticed that,’ sa 

‘It is a law which I am desirous o 
sing vpon your memory, that the sh 
pendulum, or swing, the quicker 
tions, and vice versa; indeed, the: 
blished proportion between the vetog 
the length, which I shall hereafter, ene 
to explain to you. Galileo, the e 
philosopher, and mathematician to th 
of Florence, accordingly proposed a. 
of ascertaining the height of the arche 
ing of achurch bythe vibrations of p 
suspended from it. The solution 
blem was founded on the law to 
just alluded, viz, that the sq 
of the vibrations are as the 
pendulous body, four times — 
another, performs vibrations w “Ta 
twice as long. Now it is known that, im the 
latitude of London a pendulum, if 39 inches 
and two tenths in length, will vibrate seconds, 
or make 60 swings in a minute; by observing, 
therefore, how much the pendulum body de- 
viates from this standard, we may, by the ap- 
plication of the above rule, find its length; if 
the distance from the bottom of the lamp to 
the pavement be then measured, which may 
be done by means of a stick, and added to the 
former result, the suin will give the height of 
the arch above the pavement: but I will show 
youthe experiment the next time we go in- 
to Overton church; the vicar can tell us the 
exact height of the roof, and I| will try how I 
can approach the truth, by observing with a 
stop-watch how many seconds one vibrétion 
of the chandelier continues,’ 

‘But, papa, why surely the duration of its 
vibration must depend upon the force which 
you may happen to give to the chandeli#r? 

‘Not in the least; and this brings yp at 
once to consideration of the most curious ‘and 
important fact in the history of the pendulum, 
and for a knowledge of which we are alse in- 
debted to Galileo* It is termed its tsochrotioust 
property, or that by which all its vibrations, 
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whether great or small, are performed in ex- 
actly the same period of time; but that you 
may be better able to comprehend this sub- 
ject attend to the diagram which | have pre- 
pared for your instruction. Suppose that the 
swing or pendulum a B be raised to ¢, it will, 


in effect, be raised the -perpendi 
Ec, and in falling will Gostribe! 

and in the point B, it will have that velocity 
which is acquired by descending through c B, 
or by a body falling fieely through the per- 
pendicularc &. This velocity will be suffici- 
ent tu cause it to ascend through an equal arc 
B D, to the same height from whence it fell at 
c; and since the times of ascent and descent 








exactly the same space of time. Having lost 
all its motion at p, it will again begin to de- 
sceud by its own gravity; and in the lowest 
point B it will acquire the same velocity as be- 
fore, which will cause it to re-ascend to c; 
and thus, by ascending and descending, itewill 
perform continual vibrations in the circumfer- 
ence C B D; and, were it not for the resistance 
of the air, and the friction at the centre of 
motion a, the vibrations would never cease; 
but from these obstructions, though small, it 
happens, that the velocity of the mass of mat- 
ter at Bis a little diminished in every vibra- 
tion; and consequently it does not return pre- 
cisely to the same points c or p, but the arcs 
described continually become shorter an@till 
at length they grow insensible and yet theve- 
ry same time is required frothe performance of 
shoiter as the longer arcs; for although in 
the one case the body passes over less space 
still its velocity is proportionably decreased, 
You perceive, then, that in an attempt to as- 
certain the height of a ceiling by the vibra- 
tions of the chandelier, the extent of its swing 
cannot alter the time which may be required 
from its completion. And if you will place 
your little brother in the swing, you will per- 
ceive that he will return to your hand, in 
nearly the same space of time, whether he 
describes a large or small arc; although this 
experiment must be considered as extremely 
rude, since there are many disturbing causes 
for which the theory cannot possibly make 
any allowance. I must, moreover, warn you 
that where the are described is very pre: ty 
ble, the difference in the time will be ; 
for, in order to ensure this ‘ 
ting through unequal ares in equal | it 
is necessary that the path of the body Id 
describe a peculiar curve called a ey! 16 
and not the segment of a circle; at ges Mi 
however, it is not possible for us to enter into 
this difficult branch of scienée, although I 
trust that at some future period, J be 
justified in an attempt to explain it. = 
Mr. Seymour, having concluded the above 
lesson, was about to return to the Lod 
company with Mr. Twaddleton, when 
Snapwell approached the party. .e 
‘Your most obedient, Mr. Baymeniiil 
sal-ve, vicar,’ said the gallant majer: an 
Mr. Twaddleton, it appears that you w 
alarmed at the pruspect of another 










ing that ‘discretion is the better part of ¥ 
our. i 

‘You do me injustice,’ replied 
‘had I been aware of your inte 
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are equal, it will describe both these arcs in|. 
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and have sought refuge in flight. — . : 
doubtless, agree with Jack Falstaff, ia think-| gage 





Yo need not fear me,’ said the major. 
ereb: ise, never again to question 
of your rarities, nor the rarity of 
antiquities. You must know, my dear 
Seymour,’ continued the major, ‘that I 
your worthy friend; and, I fear 
hope of forgiveness.’ 
ied me!’ exclaimed the vicar; ‘oh no 
d; adifference of opinion on an 
n subject may excite my regret, and 
: cases, awaken my pity; but, believe 
major it can never occasion any feeling 
€ auger: that would be to visit the folly of 
‘rs upon myself,’ 
‘What isthe subject of your difference, 
ntlemen?’ asked Mr. Seymonr. 
evidences of druidical rites, as dedu- 
ble from certain cavilies to be found in gra- 
tic rocks, and which have received the ap- 
ion of rock basins,’ replied the major. 
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 *And of which,’ exclaimed Mr. Twaddle- 
djton, ‘I have a most unquestionable specimen 
jcollected by no less a geologist than the cura- 


of the cabinet at Penzance, from that an- 


je cient metropolis of the druids, Corn-breh hill.’ 


 *I admit,’ saidthe major, ‘that I never be- 
fore saw so perfect a specimen; it is as spher- 
oidal internally, as if it had been actually sha- 


ro-| ped by a turning-lathe.’ 


‘And yet, in spite of such evidence,’ re- 
plied the vicar, ‘you question its sacred ori- 
ip, and deny its ever having been used as a 


Mr. S eT Wie interposed. ‘Upon’ a 
subject of purely historical difficulty, I might 
fee! diffident in offering myself as an umpire 
between such learned antiquaries, but, as the 
origin of ‘rock basins’ invelves a geological 
question, I will venture to deliver an opinion, 
Depend upon it, vicar, that you are maintain- 
ing a position that cannot be defended; these 
uncouth cavities, together with all the fancied 
statuary of Borlase, (17) have never been 
shaped by any chisel but the tooth of time, 
nor have any artists, but the elements, been 
engaged in their formation.’ 

‘What say you to that, vicar?’ triumphantly 
exclaimed the major. 

‘Oh, impiety, impiety!’ cried the vicar;— 
‘Hostis habet muros, ruit alto a culmine Treja.’ 
as Maro has it. That such glorious monu- 
ments, which have so long braved the tem- 
pests, shonld fall under the hammer of these 
Philistines. Geology, Mr. Seymour, is in- 
fidelity in masquerade; remember the mites 
in the Cheshire cheese, Mr. Seymour, ‘con- 

sider their ways and be wise.’ ’ 

‘Philistines, as we are, in your opinion,’ 
replied his opponent, ‘our forges have served 
to sharpen your weapons against the attacks 
of infidelity.’ 

‘Come, come, gentlemen,’ said the major, 
‘the continuance of this discussion can neither 
amuse nor instruct us, I have, however, a 
subject for your consideration, which, I flat- 
ter myself, may possess some interest to all 
parties.’ 

‘Let us hear it. 

‘Well do you know,’ continued the major, 
‘that, like the dove sent out ofthe ark, l have 
been long wandering in quest of some resting 
place, and I have, at length, found a perch 
upon which I may roost in peace. You have 
frequently heard me express a desire to 
spend the few short years that may yet remain 
to me, amidst the rural shades of Overton. | 
yesterday learnt that Sir Thomas Sotherby is 
most desirous of disposing of Osterley Park, 
and offers many advantages to any one who 

take it off his hands. 
inclination and the means to become its pos- 
sessor.’ 

‘It is perfectly true,’ said the vicar, ‘that 
Sir Thomas is willing to make a considerable 
sacrifice, in order to obtain an immediate pur- 
chaser. The health of Her Ladyship is in so 
precarious a state, that her physicians have 
ordered her without delay to Maderia’ 

‘Then what say you, my excellent friends? 
Have you, Mr. Seymour, any objection at 
receiving an old soldier as your neighbour; 
and you, my worthy vicar, will the society of 
an unbeliever in rock iduls be wholly insup- 
portable?’ 

‘We shall be delighted,’ answered the two 
friends. 

‘No one in the neighborhood,’ observed 
Mr. Seymour, ‘will Miss Sir Thomas, but the 
doctor and the foxes; the one will lose a pro- 
fitable friend, the other, a relentless enemy.’ 

‘True,’ said the vicar ‘gaudet equis et can- 
nibus,’ major.’ 

On the following morning, Mr. Seymour 
and Major Snapwell quitted Overton, for the 
purpose of making such {preliminary arrange- 
ments as the purchase of an estate must ne- 
cessarily require. It is not our intention to 
accompany them; nor shall we travel over the 
plans of parchment, nor wade through the 
rivers of ink, which separate the confines of 
verbal agreement and legal possession; but, 
claiming the prerogative of authors, we shall 
dip our wing in the cup of inspiration, and by 
a single flourish of our feathered talisman, at 
once put the major in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of his newly purchased mansion, and in- 
sta! him in a comfortable elbow-chair, sur- 
rounded by all the luxuries of pelished life. 

( To be continued.) 


Are Railroads Beneficial to Farmers ? 


Mr. Bocxminster:—Dear Sir ; | have fur more 
than a year read your paper with pleasure and profit. 
1 find in general what you recommend to us far- 

true, which is more than-can be eaid, 





ners proves 
jofevery agricultural paper in these days of hom- 


bug. | go every Saturday evening to the Postoffice 
to get the paper aa [ would to meet an old friend, 
but there is one subject of importance to us far- 
mere which [ have not seen discuszed by you, (at 
feast since [| have been a reader of the paper) it is 
this; Will not the railroads made, and still making, 
from the West and elsewhere to Boston, have a 
ruinous effect on us farmers in this vicinity, say 
within 20 to 40 miles of Boston, in the great depre- 
ciation of our rea: estate and of the produce of it ? 
This subject is much talked over amongst us far- 


| mers; some thick with me that we have seen our 


best days for markets here at the east; others main- 
tain the reverse and say when times are better we 
shall be as much better here as those ont West. 


| 1f such is the fect I want to know it, as doubtless 








*This at Pa a, in 
tise called * Lo Us | ou de 
Univers Ue, ” in the year 
which may be dated the invention of t 
tCompound of the Greek worde kror 
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ded along the string by its gravity, acquires 


teos, time. 


at the vicarage, be assured 
have lefi my penates without | ion.’ a 
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ou will 


bis products at sucha rate, because the teudency cf 


{ have both the} 


cussed in agricu!toral papers. Prices ate now low, | 
quite too low to remunerate the grower, and much 
distress is felt on tlie account. We never like io 
see prices so Jow that the producer cannot effurd 


this is to the oppusite extreme, 

It is this constant fluctuation of prices which 
produces distress, and this in two ways; first by 
favorable seasons and good crops, This, however, 
should not be counted among the t lls of life by those 
who would not pray for famine in the land; this 
trouble—the plague of abundance—may very well 
be borne,—for when great harvests are gathered 
the grower can afford to sell low. 

But there is another cause of the fluctuation of 
prices which brings on trouble without any mitiga- 
ling circumstances: It ie the fluctuation of money.— 
We have numerous machines in this couutry for the 
manufacture of money ;. and these never operate 
steadily. When conducted by the very best men 
in the country they multiply money, (nominal mon- 
cy,)when it is most plenty, and as soon av the course 
of trade tends to render inoney scarce, these ma- 
chines not only stop their wheels and cease to pro- 
duce more, but they run back and gather in the sur- 
plus; holding it fast until money ie made more 
plenty by the course of trade. Then you find these 
money machines in operation again, ana they in- 
crease the quantity of money at the very time 
when it is not necded. 

This is the course of things when you have vour 
best men in banks for managers ; and we appeal to 
ali men who have ever had any dealings with banks 
to testify that they are uniformly called on for pay- 
ment at the very shortest times for money. Perhaps 
this cannot be avoided under our present paper 
money system, or under any one, though we think 
it might. Paper money is so very convenient to 
transport that we cannot dispense with it without 
trouble and loss. 

But we do not always find our most benevolent 
men controlling banks. You have sharpers who 
will make money scarce for the very profit of it. 
Who have none to lend at 74 per cent, (bank inter- 
est,) when they can get 25 per cent. Who keep 
agents to buy up notes ata discount and will not 
let a dollar goto regular customers at the legal 
rate of interest, or at bank interest. 

Afier being spunged in this way many a trader 
has been obliged to shut up shop, and if he begins 
business again he must do it under another’s name 
and signature. We hope to see some remedy for 
this expansion and contraction of the currency, 
causing prices to rise and fall in an unnatural man- 
ner without regard to productive crops. We have 
seen beef as high as $10 per handred—pork $12,50 
—flour $10 to $12. These prices were enormvus- 
ly high, and the multiplication of the currency at 
that time made them higher than they wou'd have 
been if money could not be su easily made out of 
nothing. 

As to railroads and other facilities for transpor- 
tation they bring their attendant evils. You can- 
not lay out a new road in any part of the country 
without injuring some one, If the rich acres of 
Iinois were contiguous to us, filing the space 
now occupied in part by the ocean, such a catastro- 
phe wouldlessen the value of the agricultural lands 
neat Boston, So if a wagon should be constructed 
to carry four tons with the saine team that now 
draws but two, the produce from Vermont and New 
Hampshire would roll in so readily as to injure fer- 
mere and gardenera near the city; or such wag- 
ons would throw out cf employment one half the 
teams that are now engaged in this business; tav- 
ernera would have less custom and wagoners inust 
‘urn to other pursuits. And farmers. would have 
fewer purchasers of hay among teamsters, 

On the other hand, put up toll gates on vour 
roads to the interior, neglect to repair the roads, 
and to keep them open in winter, break down your 
railroads, and burn your steam boats, and thoae 
farms which lie near by the city of Boston would 
have the exciusive right to furnish all that a lille 
cily could consume, 

his course would drive away a!l vour enter- 
prising men into other States that are favored by 
natural means of extensive intercourse. Before 
the Western railrond was opened and betore the 
sleamers from Boston to Liverpoo! it was “tall 
the rage” of the time for young merchants to emi- 
grate to New York,—that city had a fine natural 
channel to albany, end thence an artificial one to 
Buffule, giving the S.ate a most ready means of 
intercourse with the “great west.” While little 
Boston was comparatively on the decline ; It has 
ofven been said (hat our New England Capital can 
never become a great market, for we have no navi- 
gable rivers leading into the interior, The Eng- 
lish thonght so likewise, and they ran their packets, 
&c. to New York, leaving us too look to that city 
fur any thing late from Europe. 

But now how changed; the steamers come di- 
rect from Liverpool in 12 or 13 days; and they 
can carry off our/nicest apples and peaches and 
grapes, and ice too, without rotting or meiting on 
the way.—While we have a road to Albany which 
is worth halfa dozen navigable rivers to that city— 
a road that is not frozen up for a third of the year 
as the Hudson river is, and which brings us nearer 
to the Capital of that State than is the city of New 
York itself. 

By such means we have more ready intercourse 
with the great lakes of the interior than the city of 
New York has: And though we are sometimes 
troubled with the surplus products of thet distant 
country when the seasons are good and “ the earth 
byings forth abundantly,” yet in times of scarcity 
we have been aided by méans of the facilities of 
intercourse with the West.—with the grain growing 
part of the country. 

Within a very few years we have imported much 
grain from Eurove to keep us from rtarving—we 
have sent money abroad for grain. Will it not be 
8 better course to favor the modern cheap means of 
intercourse with different sections of our own coun- 
than to be dependent on old Europe in times of 
threatened famine ? 

Bot we have articles to sel) also. We now send 
ice to Europe, Asia, South America, and the West 
India Islands, by means of the facilities of inter- 
course of modern invention—by means of steam 
vessels: And we send ovr manufactured goods in 
no emall quantities directly to the West, instead of 
shipping them to New York and Philadelphia, as 
we formerly did, to be carted thence to the interior 
at great cost. This places our manufactured goods 
nearly on a par with those of Pennsylvania and 
New York; and we compete successfully with 
those States notwithstanding our distance from the 
western markets, _ 

Should you ask as how the farmer ie aided by 
the increase of manufacturers here, we should say 
it is by the same means ashe is aided by the growth 
of cities or of any other markets, It is the inter- 
est of every farmer to encourage all other pursuits, 
for he thus creates customers for his own produce. 

fhe has any reason for a jealous eye he will be 

more likely to cast it upon some rival esteblish- 
ment in his own line than upon any other classes 
inthe community. Noone but a rank politician 
could wish to break up any of our markets for farm 
produce ; and none but narrow minded men can 
desire to see the modern facilities for intercourse 
obstrucied. 


Every wan who has eo expansive a ken as to 
louk beyond his own State will acknowledge, at 
once, that good roads, good wagons, and g nav- 
igatie streams are highly valuable in all other parts 
of the giobe. No man is deterred from emigrating 
to a distant State on account of the cheapness of 
the means of conveyance in that State, either by 
boats or cars, We all take a rational view of this 
matter when we louk ata distance, and there is no 
mist in the way. 

Oor markets are now low, but this is owing more 
to our good seasons and our great crops than to 
our new modee of conveyance, It may not be 
long before we shall have the “to see the 
reverse of this. Wheat will be higher and cattle 
will be higher ; for thovsands of bushels have been 
given to cattle to keep them from starving to death 
in the West not withstanding. 

A su 





- | chased a farm on the supposition that prices call 





| perabundance often causes distress but a|? 
impot- | famine is a eorer evil. If onr ne 


continue a8 high as in 37 and ‘38 he was not guided 
by experience—he made a bad bargain. 

This rising and failing of the value of money— 
owing in a considerable degree to the facilinies of 
manufacturing it ont of a material of very jittle in. 
trinsic worth, is a great evil in our Jand, causing 
much distress in the indebted portion of the com. 
munity, If money could never be multiplied faster 
than silver and gold has been for centuries pas}— 
or if we could have a certain fixed quantity ot re. 
deemable paper money for transportation, money 
might with more propriety be called “ the standard 
of value.”—Now it is more fluctuating than most of 
the products of the country.—[ Boston Plooghman, 





From the Northern Light. 


Petty Litigation. Town Courts, 


BY THE LATE CICERO LOVERIDGE. 


An anti-litigation society is certainly needed in 
this country. The propensity to engage in sinal| 
vexatious law suits is becoming astonishingly prev- 
alent, and unless something can be done to check 
it, pettifogging will become the only business which 
it will be worth while to embark ir, and justice 
will be dispensed precisely like Brandreth’s pills 
and such like quack restoratives. 

The philanthropy which seeks to “bring justice 
to every man’s door,” seldom contemplates the ad- 
juncts attendant upon the near and familiar com- 
oor pend or the form and state in which the 

lind goddess chooses to “ receive company,” under 
the present five doilar system of cheap jurispru- 
dence. 

“The spirit of our republican institutions” very 
properly rejects the legal parapharnalie of other 
times, and Jeaves justice in her lower tribunals to 
sit as she best may on a slat-bottomed chair, with 
Cowen’s Treatise and the Clerk’s Manual for her 
guides. Thus accommodated, we see her in the 

rson of some fifty dollar functionary taking up 

er abode in almost every tavern in the interior of 
the State; in the cities the number of representa- 
tives and adjacent grog-shops is generally trebled— 
ready to serve suitors with summonses for nine- 
pence or whiskey cocktails for three cents a piece. 
No, mistake. There is a statute in this State 
which prescribes that no man who sells liquor shall 
peddle law; this, however, does not materially in- 
terfere with the above arrangement of muaiters. 
The justice stil] goes to the tavern to hold court— 
while the tavern-keeper merely receives the “squire” 
because he has a nice room adjoining his bar, to 
accommodate the jury and the witnesses, 

Thus satisfactorily quartered, the “play opens 
and the plotthickens.” The parties litigant emerge 
from the crowded and alcoholic atmosphere which 
surrounds the bar, where they have been severally 
inspiring each other's witnesses with the spirit of— 
truth, Two constables take their stand at either 
side of the judgment seat, eager for the venire 
which they have respectively advised each of the 
aforesaid litigants to call for. The justice unfolds 
the minutes of the court from a brown wrapper, 
consisting of half a dozen strips of dirty paper, 
printed on the one side, and scratched over cross- 
wise with magisterial and ministerial chirography 
on the other. The cause is ealled in a voice half 
lost in a huge quid of tobacco. Both parties 
answer, and demand a jury—the requisite process 
is signed—the favorite constable selected and set 
off to gather together “the Englishman’s birthright, 
a jury of peers,” and the court takes a recess of 
half an hour. 

Meanwhile the news has gone abroad that there 

is to be a litigated trial before Squire Dunkerhead 
@t the tavern—the blacksmith Jeaves his forge, the 
wheelright his shop, the merchant and the mer- 
chant’s clerk, the hostier, the loafer and al! the 
people round about, leave their respective avoca- 
tions, and repair to the intellectua) arena with the 
same eagerness they wonld to a cock-fight or « 
town meeting. 
And now the jurors of the jury having been dui'y 
summoned, also come, who to speak the truth of th 
matters given them in charge, being chosen froin 
the inside of a smashed hat, tried and sworn, take 
their seats in the most imposing positions on 
bench against the wall. 

By this time the defendant’s ‘éounsel, Mr Splat 
terdasher, a regular bred attorney from the city, has 
arrived at the door, with a carpet-bag full of books ; 
the hostler takes his horse, and the counsellor a 
glass of gin, and the trial is pronounced ready to 
commence. The plaintiff’s counsel, an experienced 
pettifogger of country breeding, glances inquiring!y 
at his formidable antagonist, draws up to the pitch- 
pine council table, turns down two or three pages 
of Cowen’s Treatise, and calls his witnesses. ‘The 
witnesses all swear that they distinctly saw a dog 
which they believe to be the defendant’s dog, chas- 
ing a hen on the premises of the plamtifi—being 
cross-examined, they are not sure that it was the 
defendant’s dog, but are sure that it was a red dog, 
and that defendant keeps a red dog. The court 
here announces that “certainty to a common extent” 
is sufficient; defendant’s counsel bows a learned 
assent. Another witness is then called to prove by 
way of aggravation of damages, that the hen thus 
chased and killed had ten young chickens. To 
this the defendant’s counsel absolutely objects. 
And now the pent-up eloquence and ie books 
open—Coke and Chitty, Eden on Injunctions, and 
Angel on Water Courses, are cited to show that 
this testimony is altogether improper, impertinent 
and impossible to be given in evidence, ‘Two edi- 
fying hours are spent in the discussion, and the 
court decides that he will hear testimony, and note 
the.objection. The defence 1s opened pro forma. 
Ten witnesses are called, three of whom swear that 
the defendant keeps no dog; five that he keeps no 
red dog, and two who testify positively that the de- 
fendant’s dog is black. The testimony, after expert 
cross-examinations, re-examinations and counter- 
calling of witnesses, is at length closed. The 
counse; sum up to the jury at length, the court 
swears a constable, and after mature deliberation 
being had, the jury about midnight return into 
court and say, they find a verdict for the plaintiff of 
six cents damages and six cents costs. The de- 
fendant’s counsel sneers at the stupidity of the jury, 
declares the cause shall be “carried up,” charges 
ten dollars for attending to trial, gets a retaining 
fee for bringing a certiorari, and returns to town to 
get it “all a 

This is a fair picture, we believe, of nine-tenths 
of the law suits, and the modus operandi of bus'- 
ness brought into justices’ courts, The suits thus 
tried nourish the spirit of excitenent, administer to 
the perversity of the multitude, promote idleness, 
produce beggary, and furnish a mockery of the 
administration of justice. 





‘Tae Snac Nutiriern” is the title of a 
pamphlet, descriptive of an invention, patent- 
ed by Lovell G. Mickles, and intended to 
prevent steam vessels from sinking, and to 
secure their cargoes from injury by striking 
against snags or other objects under water. 

he manner in which Mr. Mickles describes 
his invention is calculated to give a favora- 
ble impression of its soundness, for he pre- 
cedes it by a full explanation, illustrated by 
tigures, of the philosophical principles involv- 
ed in its application. If a vessel, air-tight, 
and closed at the top and sides, be immersed 
in water, the liquid will rise in it toa height 
proportioned to the depth. But if the air in 
the vessels be previously compressed to a de- 
gree corresponding tothe pressure of a colj 
umn of water of this depth, no water can en- 
ter the vessel, To apply this to a boat, the 
hold is made air-tight, and an air-pump, Co- 
nected with the engine, condenses the air 'o 
the required degree. If now a snag break ® 
hole in the bottorn of the boat, no water ca 
enter, and consequently the vessel will not 
sink, nor willeven the goods be wet. But 
the case ismore difficult when we have \ 
rovide against a hole in the side, To rem 
redy this, the hold is previously lined with a* 
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rope network,) which will yield to the snag, 
when it breaks in, but will spring back to 
cover the opening when the intruder is re- 
moved, and will keep out the water, provided 
it be strong enough to resist a force equal to 
the difference of the outward and inward 
pressures, These are the essentials of the 
invention. There is an ingenius contrivance 
making it self-regulating, by any deficiency 
of condensed air inthe hold acting on a_pis- 
ton and throwing the air-pump into gear with 
the engine and disengaging it when it has re- 
laced what has escaped. 

The defects of the invention are mechani- 
cal, not philosophical, and arise from the 
cifficulty, if net impossibility, of obtaining the 
necessary perfection of workmanship. We 
fear that the hold could not be made air-tight 
without too great labor and expense, if at all; 
nor could be preserved so amid the move- 
ments of the timbers, and the derangements 
necessary in removing and replacing freight; 
and if the liniag be replied upon for this, we 
do not see how its joinings are to be perfect 
ed after their so frequent and repeated dis 
turbances. Nor if the elastic coating be torr 
as must sometimes happen, could we be con 
fident that the air would not escape more rap 
idly than it could be replaced by the airpump 
But these are points which only experimen 
can decide, and the importacce of the subjec 
will well warrant this. The wp and dows 
freight on the Mississippi amounts to mor¢ 
than $200,000,000 annually, and the loss o 
property, (to say nothing of lives,) to ove 
$1,000,000 making insurance difficult at even 
3 percent. The subject is, then, well wor- 
thy the attention of all interested in the navi- 
gation of the Missippi and its tributaries, and 
the patentee desires to have letters in relation 
to it addressed to him at New York.—.NV. Y. 
Tribune. 





GENERAL IN 








nebec have nominated Luruer Severance, of 


Augusta, as their candidate for Congress. Without 
saying any thing for or against his political creed, 
we think they have made a good selection. Mr. 
Severance is a mechanic, and what is more, an 
honest man. Werhope, if elected, he will hold fast 
to his integrity, and come out of the political 
furnace as pure as he went in. 





Messrs. Epirors :—I see by your paper of June 
10th, in an article under the caption of “ Important 
Corrections,” that Jacos or Horner is very so- 
licitous that “ the devil” should have his due. My 
object, in this communication, is, that, so far as I 
am concerned, he shall have it. I think, Jacob, in 
his Important Corrections, has let off the same kind 
of feeling, that the boy, whohad been worsted in a 
contest with his fellow, exhibited, when, as a last 
resort for revenge, he exclaimed, “ Pil make up fa- 
ces at your sisler, and you can’t help it.” Without 
professing any extraordinary powers, I think I re- 
cognize in Jacob’s communication, the hand of the 
“ pedagogue” who figored not long since in“ Our 
school in Stokesville,” and who “astonished the 
natives” by a display of his talents, and his wit in 
the Farmer, over the signature of “ Probatum est.” 
An anecdote, by the way, in relation to that signa- 
ture. A good lady in Stokesville (district No ], 
don’t forget the number) being asked the meaning 
of the phrase, answered “f don't koow about your 
latin, but I should think by reading the piece, it 
ineant distress in the gizzarl.” [fv she was right, 
possibly the remsins of that affair “stick in the crop” 
yet, and he has taken a dose of “ Important Cor- 
rections” to work them off. At any rate T look up- 
on the matter in that light, at present; and I hope 
it may have the same effect that gravel has when 
taken by cleaner fowls, Taking it for granted, that 
Jacob isto other than the master of “Our school 
in Stokesviile,” alias “probatum est,” alias “the 
devil” himselt, for whom under a fictitious name, 
he professes great sympathy, I shall state how | 
rendered myself obnoxious to the abuse intended, 
in the article under consideration. It haopened 
that “our master” so entirely failed to govern him- 
selfand his school, that it was thonght to be worse 
than useless, and after he had had several contests 
with his scholars in which “calling names” and 
pulling hair was the game played at, he was ad- 
vised, ina friendly manner, to quit the school, This 
he refused to do, and insisted on an investigation 
before the Superintending School Committee. 
Feeling some interest in the affair, ae I then lived 
in Stokesville, and sent my children to school in 
district No, 1, I attended the investigation, Hear- 
ing some charges proved, and others acknowledg- 
ed, I stated to the Committee, that nothing the 
teacher could do for my children, in advancing their 
intellectual improvenent, would be, to me, a suffi- 
cient inducement to keep them under such a moral 
infuence, as they were subjected to in a school 
where the master gave himself up to the influence of 
80 malignant feelings, as to call a boy committed 
to his care “a mad Frenchman,” and to clinch both 
hands into the hair of another, and, in a rage, tear 
out as much as would “ come well,” asking at the 
same time, “ how do you like to have your wool pul- 
led 2” 

The result of the investigation was what might 
be expected from the character of our Committee 
in Stokesville: an inefficient teacher who refused 
advice, vielded to compuleion, and “ retired to pri- 
vate life.” So much for the origin of “* Important 
corrections.” Now for the matter itself. 

Jacob discovers the same regard for veracity in 
this affair that he did on a former occasion, or I 
mistake his meaning. He intends to be under- 
Stood, that the copy was not legibly written in the 
lines which I corrected. I do not hesitate to say, 
that it is a false pretence made to justify himself in 
dealing out seme of his abuse and low wit. It was 
80 fairly written that nobody but a numskull could 
make any thing of it different from what was in- 
tended. I do not pretend that this was the case with 
the whole report, or that it always is with my com- 
munications for your paper, | make no pretensions 
to great accuracy in writing; but if Jacob, or his 
friend whose cause he has espoused, (if he is not 
really “the devil” himself) will make the “ orthog- 
raphy,” and “ punctuation” no worse than they real- 
ly are in my writing, J shall be less ashamed of it 
when it appears in the paper. In regard to the 
“ necessary corrections, so that the articles are pas- 
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sneezed the bark off a tree; or that Jacob himself 
has fallen off a jackass ? 

If my friend is not at ease yet, he may seek a 
remedy in reading “ duck’s tracks in the bottom of 
a mud puddle,”—(don’t let him get into the mud) 
see what relief can be found in looking up the def- 
inition of “*to top” for uncle Joshoa,—give me a 
“bone,”—make more “Important Corrections,”— do 
any thingy;—but don’t let him pull wool; that would 
be undignified in one waiting to have an important 
abbreviation prefixed to his name. 


Writer of the Report of the 
Trustees of the Ken. Co. 
Agr. Society. 


July 8, 1843. 











Destructive Fire at Fall River.—About three 
Divine worship, a fire broke out in the town of Fall 
River, (Mass.) which raged almost unchecked till 
nearly midnight. It destroyed in its progress more 
than two hundred buildings, in the very heart of 
the village; and was only checked at Jast by a 
change of the wind. 

The fire broke out in the extensive cabinet ware- 
house of Abner L. Westgate. It arose from the 
carelessness of some children who were playing 
with powder. Several carpenters’ shops, and large 
piles of lumber around, immediately took fire, and 
the flames at once crossed the mains reet. Rapidly 
driven northward by the wind, the fire took every 
building on each side of the main street, for nearly 
half a mile, its progress being arrested only at Ma). 
Durfee’s, at the corner of Franklin and Main 
streets; and, on the opposite side of Main street, 
after it had passed Dr. Archer's. One or two 
houses were burned at the corners of the various 
cross streets which it passed. 

Three churches, the Methodist, the Free Will 
Baptist and the Christian Union were destroyed ; 
the Unitarian and Episcopal churches were saved. 
The buildings of the Fall River and of the Savings 
Banks, all the public houses, three printing offices 
including the Monitor and Argus establishments, 
the Custom House and Post Office, with all the dry 
goods stores on Main street, all the lawyer’s offices 
in the town, were destroyed. The Pocasset Bridge 
Mill was the only factory destroyed, though several! 
others were somewhat injured,—Eddy’s satinett 
factory considerably. So many dwelling houses 
were destroyed that it was computed that more than 
one thousand persons lost their homes by this ca- 
lamity. 

The loss is variously estimated from two hundred 
thousand to a million of dollars, It is impossible 
to state the full amount of insurance. The amount 
covered in Providence is about $20,000. 

When the fire broke out there was a difficulty in 
obtaining water, as the ponds “had been drawn 
off ;"—when water was obtained it was found that 
a part of the hose had been already destroyed by 
the fire. 





Fire in Buxton.—The two story house, stable, 
two story store, and a large shed, of Mr. Asa Mc- 
Kenney, of Buxton were consumed by fire on Wed- 

tast.- ‘Phe fire-took about 9m the forenoon. 
Cause unknown. The furniture was about all des- 
troyed. The wind was high, and when the fire was 
discovered it spread so rapidly, that nothing could 
be saved. Great exertions were necessary to save 
bnildings in the vicinity from being consumed. 
The Universalist meeting House;—fitteen rods off 
—caught fire several times, and was with difficulty 
saved. The neighbors and friends who collected, 
worked with desperate zeal to protect the property, 
and save what they could, and are entitled to great 
credit for their perseverance—the women we are told 
worked like heroes. Loss probably, to Mr. Mc- 
M. $2,500—iusured at Gorham yfor $1,200. We 
much regret the above catrophe. Mr. McKenney 
is an industrious enterprising man, and the loss will 
fall heavily on him. 


A Mother and her Five Children Cruelly Murdered. 
— By an extra from the office of the Butler (Pa) 
Herald, we learn that a most re and brutal 
murder was committed in Slipperyrock township, 
Butler county, on Saturday morning last, the Ist 
inst. by an lodian called Samuel Mohawk. ‘The 
following are the particulars of the horrible tradge- 





ty. 

a Wigton had left his house early in the 
morning for the purpose of going to his father’s to 
borrow from him a horse to plough corn, leaving his 
wife and five children at home. While he was ab- 
sent the Indian came there, and as appears from his 
confession murdered Mrs. Wigton and her five 
children by beating out their brains with stones. 
Mrs. Wigton and the youngest child were not quite 
dead when first discovered. 

The Indian then proceeded toa Mr. Kennedy's 
house and made an attack on him and his family— 
injuring a son of Mr. Kennedy, very severely, per- 
haps dangerously, by hitting him on the head with 
a large stone. After being driven off by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, he next went to Mr. Keister’s where he was 
captured, after a desperate resistance, in which a 
man named Blair was seriously injured. He was 
taken to Wigton’s and confessed the marder, and 
said he was sorry for it. 

Mrs Wigton was about thirty-five years of age— 
the children, three girie and two boys were aged 
about eleven, nine, five, three, hnd one years. 

The Indian is now in jail, and will be tried at the 
September Sessions. We onderstand that he lives 
in Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 


Drowned.—Elijah Smith, aged 19 years, son of 
Mr. Peter Smith of Biddeford, was drownéd in the 
Meeting house Eddy {near that place) last Saturday 
He attempted to swim across the river, but it was 
thought he was seized with the cramp. His body 
was soon recovered. 


The New Cabrnet.—It is understood that the 
President’s Cabinet will be arranged as fellows:- - 
Secretary of State, Hon. A. P. Upsher. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. J. C. Spencer. 
Secretary of the Navy, Hon. David Henshaw. 
Secretary of War, Hon J. M. Porter. 

Post Master General, Hon. C. A. Wickliffe. 
Attorney General, John Nelson, Esq,, of Baltimore. 


A Good S ion.—The Whig says, “it has 
been suggested by many friends that the State 
Convention of Mechanic’s to be holdon at Gardiner 
on the 9th of August should be made an occasion 
for collecting facts relating to the number, history, 

rospects and all available statistics of the several 
Mechanic Associations in this State. These facts, 
or many of them at least, should have a place in ev- 
ery well digested view of the edocational advan- 
tages of our State; and suggests that delegates from 
jallthe associations, before leaving home for the 
Convention, prepare a full account of their associa- 
, tion, embracing in it all the facts that would seem 














“able,” if enlightened age of improvement is one of to have connection with this subject or that would 


them, and is more to the taste of the Hornby schol- 
ar than the language I used, he ic weleome “to all 
the credit” of it; none of it “ belongs to the author.” 

I have one question to propose to the Hornby 
Critic, as de has instituted a comparison between 





have a tendency to show the effect of the associa- 
tion upon the mind of its members and the public. 
We are glad to see this suggestion—and hope it 
will be carried out. We pressed it last year upon 
the attention of the Convention at Bangor, for we 
deemed it of considerable importance. The Agri- 









o’clock on Sunday afternoon, during the period of | 


one of the Trastee’s being coughed down, afd} culturist, the professional and the scientific man &e. 
“Davy Crocket’s sneezing the bark off a tree.” Which | has his statistics, to his hand, and so shonld we, 
is the “tougher story,” that Davy Crocket has | °* Mechanics. It is time we commenced collecting 


them.—Eastern Argus. 


{(7"The Mormon prophet, Joe Smith, was arres- 
ted near Dixon Mlinois, and 23d ult, by the Sheriff 
of Jackson County, Missouri, on a charge of trea- 
son against the State. 


Cort of Mob Violence.—The jury appointed by 
the Court of General Sessions, at Philadelphia, to 
assess the damages occasioned by the destruction 
of Pennsylvania Hall, have awarded to the proprie- 
tors of that building the sum of $22,658 28. 


Accident.—An extra from the Scioto (O.) Gazette 














the 2d Presbyterian Church in that City, acciden- 
tally killed himself on Saturday last. He had fired 
one barrel of a double barrelled gun, and attempted 
to blow in the other, when it went off, discharged 
its whole contents into his mouth and head, and 
killing nim instantly. He was a son of Rev Doctor 
Beecher now on a visit to Boston. 








Shocking. Mr. John Hall, aged 21 years, belong- 
ing to Belfast, (Maine,) saeemee a few days since to 
Boston, from a whaling voyage, and embarked on 
board of the brig Columbia, for Belfast. On the 
ay of giling, Sunday before last, he went aloft to 
help take in sail, lost his hold, and fell into the sea, 
striking an iron railing in the fall, which broke his 
scull. He was taken on board, and the vessel put 
into Marblehead. Here he received every attention 
at the house of Mrs. Green, but on Monday he died. 
On Tuesday his body was taken to one of the 
Churches, and impressive furneral services per- 
formed. A long procession of citizens was formed 


of interment. It will, doubtless, be some consola- 
| tion to the relatives and friends of young Hall to 
know that though his death bed was among stran- 
gers, yet every effort to minister to his relief was 
cheerfully put in requisition. 





Drowned. A small sail boat, with five persons in 
it, was capsized near the U. S. ship Ohio, in Boston 
harbor, in the heavy squall about 3 o’clock P. M. on 
the 4th. They had been on a fishing excursion. 
Four of them succeeded in clinging to the boat till 
assistance was given them from the East Boston 
Ferry. The other, Mr. Benjamin Lapham, was 
asleep in the bottem of the boat, and is supposed to 
‘have become entangled in the rigging, and perished. 
He had been in feeble health for some time. He 
lived in South Boston, was 40 years of age, has left 
a wife and four children, one ot whom a boy of 10 
years, was with him in the boat, Saved by being 
held in the arms of Mr. Dwelley, the boatman. 





Hail Storm. A severe storm of hail, accompamed 
with a heavy rain and thunder, passed over Portland 
on Saturday last, between the hours of Sand 6 
o’clock, P. M. It came fron: the north-west, and 
passed off to the south-east. The hail stones were 
very large, many of them being of thé size of 
ounce balls. The ground was literally covered, in 
some places an inch deep. Thirty panes of glass 
were broken in our office. 

The Elm and American houses had over 200 
panes in each broken, and it is estimated that ten 
thousand were broken in the city. 

We have not yet heard the extent of damage, but 
the growing crops are much injured. The young 
corn and the garden vegetables are very badly cut 
by the hail, and if the course of the cloud has been 
every where marked with the same effects as in this 
city and vicinity, the loss of property is very great. 

{Eastern Argus. 


Shocking Accident. We learn that a Mr. Rob- 
erts, at Bowdoinham, had both his hands and one of 
his arms blown off, and also his right side severely 
lacerated, by the premature explosion of a cannon, 
which he was engaged in loading on the morning 
of the 4th inst. But little hopes were entertained, 
at the last accounts, of his recovery. 


Alccidents on the 4th. On Tuesday evening, on 
the Boston common, four or five persons were con- 
siderably injured by q rocket which went off ina 
horizontal direction. A Jady, Who suffered most, 
had her cheek bauly burnt and an eye almost put 
out. 


The Sandwich Islands. Mr. Fox, the British 
Minister at Washington, has addressed @ letter to 
the Secretary of State of the United States, stating 
that he is “directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to 
state, for the information of the Government of the 
United States, that the occupation of the Sandwich 
Islands was an act entirely unauthorized by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and that, with the least 
practicable delay, due inguiry will be made into the 
proceedings which led to it.” 














“In Incident. Previous to the funeral service at 
the residence of the late Mr. Lincoln, his remains 
had been borne to the chapel of the prison, where, 
in the presence of all the convicts, including Abner 
Rogers, the murderer, a discourse was pronounced 
by the chaplain, Rev. J. Curtis. In the course of 
his sermon, Mr. C. remarked that it was his firm 
belief, that if the dreadful act had been threatened 
in their (the convicts’) presence, so great was their 
attachment to Mr. Lincoln, ninety-nine out of an 
hundred would have rushed between the knife and 
the victim. To test the truth of this opinion, he 
desired the convicts who agreed with hin in senti- 
ment to rise, and all, with one exception, were in- 
stantly on their feet. [Boston Post. - 


Latest from Rio Janeiro. The brig Fabius, at 
Boston, from Rio Janeiro, brings the latest intelli- 
gence from that quarter. By her we have received 
the following letter :— 

Rio Janeiro, May 24. Since our last of the 29th 
ultimo, our government has taken a very important 
step. The Minister of Finance has appointed a 
committee of five persons from the Custom House 
to examine the present tariff, and to select there- 
trom the articles ot first necessity. He recommends 
an increase of duty on all articles of luxury, to be 
put in force at the expiration of the treaty with 
England in November, 1844 ; also, a duty of 60 per 
cent. on all coarse cotton goods, and 40 or 50 per 
cent. on finer descriptions, with the view of protect- 
ing internal industry, and finding a home market for 
the raw material grown in this country. 

A British steamer arrived from Buenos Ayres 
and Montevideo on the 22d instant, but brought no 
letters. The officers report that there was a great 
probability of Gov. Rosas seizing the property of 
the ae residents at Buenos Ayres, on account 
of the English Commodore having interfered with 
the blockade of Montevideo. 


The Rev. Henry Colman.—We learn from the 
London Marklane Express, that Mr. Colman was 
present at the anniversary of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society of England, and addressed the meeting, 
returning thanks for the honor conferred on him in 
making him an honorary member. 

Mr. Colman presented the society copies of Prof. 
Hitchcock’s Geology of Massachusetts, three of 
his Reports on the Agriculture of this State, Mr. 
Ellsworth’s recent Report to Congress, and other 
valuable documents. These were gratefully re- 
ceived, and the society fh return voted him their 
best thanks. 

We anticipate the most favorable results from 
Mr. Colman’s European tour. He is an elegant 
writer and close observer, and possesses such ad- 
vantages as will enable him to make his forthcom- 
ing work very valuable to our agriculturists, and 
instructive toall. [American Traveller. 











Great Explosion.—On Friday night last a great 
explosion took place in the Tunnel of the Alleghe- 
oy Portage Railroad, Some cars laden with whis- 
key and bacon had been run into the Tunnel in the 
evening, where they were left for the night; but in 
coming alony, a spark from the Leco:notive had 
got into one of them and remained unobserved. 
Towards morning it had mereased to a flame, and, 
reaching the contente of the barrels, an explosion 
of tremendous violence occurred, rending the cars 
into a thousand atoma, snd disengaging huge mass- 
es of rock above, filled the Tunnel to such an ex- 








informs us that the Rev. George Beecher, Pastor of 


escorted by three military companies, to the place ; 


| tent ae {render it impnesabdle for a d two.— 
| (Halhdayiburg (Pa.) ectehe. wa day or two 


The Great Fire at Fall River. ‘I'he loss of prop- 
erty, 1m this ill-fated town, is ascertained to have 
exceeded Ralf’ a million of dollars. The number of 
dwellings and stores destroyed was 180, including 
all the Destin the town. Nota single dry goods 
store es¢aped destruction. All the principal public 
buildings@re gone. Hundreds of her most wealthy 
inhabitamt® are houseless, and there is inuch ex- 
treme distress among the worthy poor, which calls 
loudly @gthe charity of the citizens of the neigh- 
boriig-tewas. [Boston Transcript. 


MezitaTie las: accounts irom Mexico, stated 
that Sor 4900 fodians were in arms, near Chilapa, 
in the Souifiern part of the Republic, and that Gen. 
Nicolas Bravo, who commands that district of coun- 
try, had Written to the government for troops, as he 
had ne forees at his command which was compe- 
tent to Sppress the insurrection. These Indians 
ad declared for Federation, in opposition to Cen- 
tralism, @8@ were determined to secure it. We 
now leerm@froin the New Orleans Courier that Bra- 
vo hiawelfis en Indian, of the same warlike tribe. 
“ Hews eon of the former Cacique of that tribe, 
who Was Created a General by the revolutionary 
goveraimemt, and was taken and put to death by the 
Spanish atthorities during the struggle between 
the provineé and the parent State. The love and 
veneration Borne by the tribe for the son of their 
Chief, (whdse death that son refused to avenge, by 
a trait Of generosity worthy of Antiquity,) is with- 
out fimit, Raving not sufficed to restore quietness 
am ng them, it is but natural to suppose that their 
discontent is. great indeed.” 
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we. FH arried 

In Durham, William D. Roak to Miss Ann S. 
Wagg. James Paine to Miss Salome Skillin, both 
of Pownal. 

In Bangor, Farnsworth Lawrence to Miss Malin- 
da B. Lawrence. 

In Belfast, Chandler R. Merrill to Miss Hannah 
Thompson, both of Frankfort. 

In Deer Isle, James L. Webb to Mrs. Susan 
Knight. Capt. James Matthews to Miss Elizabeth 
Harris. 

In Gloucester, Elisha M. Oakes, Jr. to Miss Han- 
nah T. Burk, of Phipsburg. 
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DKEED, 


In Andover, ere) John Aodbott, Esq., formerly 
of Brungyvick, aged 84. 

In Cam@en, John Preble, aged 89. Capt. Job 
Hodgman, aged 45. 

In Frankfort, Josiah Grant, aged 48. 

In Elliot, Capt. John P. Rogers, aged 50. 

Tu Saco, James S. Rumery, aged 52. 

In Biddeferd, Eliza J. wife of Daniel Merrill, 
aged 28, 

In Kenn@btink, Samuel Hart, aged 73. 

In Limerick, Jessey Perry, one of the oldest in- 
habitants of that town, 

_——-_—— <a - 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, July, 3, 
1843. [Reported fur the Boston Daily Advertiser, & 
Patriot.) 

At market 410 Beef Cattle, 12 pairs Working 
Oxen, 1150 Sheep, and 550 Swine. 80 Beef Cattle 
unsold, 

Prices—Beef Cattle—We reduce our quotations ; 
a very few extra probably brought a trifle more 
than our highest quotations. First quality 4 75; 
second quality 425; third quality 3 75 a 4 25. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $60, 72 and 85. 

Sheep—Lots from 1 12 to 2 00, and a few at 225. 

Swine—A lot of small pigs for roasters at 7c; 
old Barrows 4 1-4c; a lot to peddle 4 1-2c; a Jot to 
close 33-4c. At retail from 4 to 5 1-2c. 




















RARE CHANCE FOR A 


PRINTER. 


The subscriber wishing to relinqtiish the Printing 
business, offers for sale, at a great bargain, the 
Establishment ofthe Mainc Far- 

tier Office, 

consisting of two first rate Printing Presses, one a 
Wells’ Press, and the other one of Tufts’ largest 
hand Presses, nearly new—a large assortment of 
Type, some of it but little worn, and other furniture 
necessary for a convenient Printing Establishment. 
Also the List or Susscrisers to the Farmer—and 
if desired the building in which the office is kept. 

The Maine Farmer has been established for near- 
ly eleven years, and it is believed sustains a high 
reputation as an agricultural and family newspaper. 

To any one who is desirous of establishing him- 
self advantageously in the printing business, in a 
pleasant village, where there is a good share of cus- 
tom and job work, the present offers a rare oppor- 
tunity. 

Terms will be made easy—a small part of the 
purchase money will be required, and good security 
tor the remainder for a reasonable length of time. 
Printers are requested to call and examine. 

; WILLIAM NOYES: 

Winthrog, June 28, 1843. 

(3 P.S. Ifthe whole establishment would not 
be desired, | would sell a part on fair terms. 


‘Yo the Farmers of the United 
States. 
Oldest Patent Separator. 


HE subscriber would inform the public in general 

and farmers in Particular, that he has made ar- 
rangementa with Mr. Luther Whitman of Winthrop 
to manofactgfe and eell his Patent Separator, or ma- 
chine for thrashing aod separating grain. His Ma- 
chine was invented in 1835 and his Letters Patent are 
dated July 1$36, and sre probably the first of the 
kind on record at the Patent Office. ‘The principles of 
of the machine have been thoroughly tested and the 
long experience which Mr. Whitman has had in the 
manufacture of such machinery, make it certain that 
the public wit! be faithfully served in this respect. I 
have authoriaed Mr. Whitman to make said machines 
and to sell the same with rights; [ also manofactare and 
keep them fr sale at my residence in Buckfield, Ox- 
ford Co. ‘Those who are desirous of purchasing are 
invited to ew at exher of the above named places and 
examine ferthemeecives. ‘Terms liberal. 

Cotutiongo the pubdlic.—As | am the first Patentee 
of the Sepafator, and as I consider all others now in 
Use as infringments upon my invention, I woald cao- 
tion ail persons agrinst making, vending, purchasing 
or using Pitts’ Patent or any other Separator, as | shall 
vindicate my rights. AARON PARSONS. 

Buck field, July 4, 1843. 


Grimes’ Smut Machines. 
HE eubscriber continues the manufacture of these 


Mechines, at the Machine Shop of |.G. Jonnson, 
in Acgusta. He has sold, within the last twelve 














perfect satisfaction.£) Persons desirous of testing 
the atility and power of these Machines may take them 
on trial, and retarn them if dissatisfied. 

A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
chines as fellows : ; 

‘Mr. Eprron :—Among the ‘thousand and one 
patent machines offered for sale at the present day, 
there is one to which my att :ntion has been called, 
which is mg humbug ; | allude to * Grimes’ Patent 
Smut Machine.’ Having one of these Machines in 
my own mill, I speak advisedly, when I say, that if 
properly setup, it is a perfect cure for smutty grain. 
It combines in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any Machine, namely,— simplicity of constrac- 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form. 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mr. 
Bridge’s grist mill, in Augusta, where gentlemen inter- 
ested would do well {0 call, and satisfy themselves hy 
personal inspection of the above facts. So thinks a 
Mecsanic.” Apply to |. G. Jonxson, ALLEN 
LAMBARD, or the subscriber. 

HOMER WEBSTER. 
May 4, 1843. amt 





months, oue handred, [7 4// of which have given) 





thrashing Machines. 
HE sabseribers would inform the publie that 
they have en hand and are now manufacturing, 


which (hey will sell on as reasonuble terina as at 
any other establishment in the State. These Ma. 
chines operate on the Rail Road Priaciole, and for 
ease and durability, are second ta no Machines in 
use, and are built of the best materials and work- 
manship, and warranted to give satisfaction. All 
those who are in want of a first rate establishment 
for thrashing will find itto their advantage to cal! at 
the shop of the subscribers in Gardiner, and exam- 
ine for themselves, befure purchasing elsewhere. 
PERRY & SMITH. 
Gardiner, July 10th, 1843. 16w238 
KENNEBEC, ss.—.4t @ Court of Proba e holden at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the last Monday of June, A. D. 1043. 


ELOTES A. MARROW, administrator on the 
estate of HARVEY PETTENGILL, late of 





of said deceased fur allowance : 

Ordered, that the said qtministrator give notice 
to all persons interested, by causing a copy of this 
order to be published three weeks successively in 
the Muine Posiane, printed at Wiothrop, that they 
may appear ata Probate Court to be held at Au- 
gusta in said county, on the first Monday of Au. 
gust next. at ten of the clock in the forenvon, aud 
show cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be allowed. W. EMMONS, Judge, 

A true copy. 

Atest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 


Caution Extra, and Notice. 
Pitts’ Improvements in’ Threshing Machinery. 
The public are respectfully informed that the sub- 
scriber still continues his arrangement with Benja- 
min & Davis, at Winthrop Maine, to manufacture 
and sell Pitts’ Machine for thrashing and cleaning 
grain. They have now on hand a prime lot made 
of the best materials aod of superior workmanship 
which will be sold on reasonable terms, and war- 
ranted, as usual, to work well, In my absence, 
Samuel Benjamin of the firm of Benjamin & Davis, 
will act as my Agent for the sale of Patent rights 

for using said Machine. 

I will also inform the public that Pitts & Wood. 
bury, continue to make and keep for sale, Pitts’ Pa- 
tent Horse Powers made in the best manner, per- 
manent and durable—they are the only persons 
who have authority to manufacture and sell Pitts’ 
Patent Horsepower in Winthrop, and the public are 
hereby cautioned against purchasing Pits’ Patent 
Horse Power at any other shop. The machines 
here referred to are so well known to the public 
that any fermal recommendation of their superior 
merits is considered unnecessary ag their practical 
operatiun by the Farmers and Mechanicsin this and 
other States for more thar seven years has estab- 
lished a reputation for real worth far above any oth- 
er machinery of the kind ever offered to the Amer- 
ican People. 

IPI dedicate the following to the public in gen- 
eral, and Aaron Parsons in particular,.— 

Whereas, one Aaron Parsons, of Buckfield in the 
county of Oxford and State of Maine, instigated by 
his own ignorance, and as I believe, equally igno- 
rant Wut more wicked advisors, has taken it upon 
himself to “caution all persons against making, 
vending, purchasing, or using Pitts’ Patent or any 
other Separator! ! and whereas, I have good rea- 
son to believe this libelous notice is put forth for 
the purpose of creating doubts in the public mind 
with regard to the validity of Pitts’ Patent for an 
improvement in a machine for thrashing and clean- 
ing grain, I therefore feel it my duty as one of the 
Patentees of “ Pitts’ Patent,’ to make public the 
following facts in relation to the sxid Parsons’ Pa- 
tent which he obtained in July 1836. First, the 
said Patent granted to Aaron Parsons of Buckfield, 
July 1836 is totally and absolutely void for want of 
novelty, the same having been invented, made, and 
put in use prior to the pretended invention of the 
said Parsona—conscquently Aaron Parsons himself 
or any other agent of his appointment bas no more 
ezclrsive right to make and vend the subject of 
said patent, than they have to a monopoly tur ma- 
king and vending the common wheelbarrow. It 
follows then ag a matter of course, that Aaron Par- 





~} sone has no legul patent which secures te-him wny 


exclusive privilege inthe machine alluded to in his 
advertisement of the 4th inst., and what he says 
about “ infringements,” is all a ‘“‘humbug.” 

The reasons why a patent was granted on his ap- 
plication, are as follows, viz:—His petition was 
filed under the ofd patent Laws, when no discre- 
tionary powers were vested in the Patent Office to 
withhold a patent from any applicant who furnish- 
ed regularly drawn papers and paid the office fee of 
$30. Ifthe new patent Laws passed in 1836, had 
been in force, Mr. Parsons’ application for a Patent 
Separator would not have been entertatned for a 
moment. . 

Secotidly.—Another fact in connection with this 
matter is worthy of special notice. This same Aaron 
Parsons including his Letters Patent dated July 
1836, were introduced as testimony against the val- 
idity of Pitts’ Patent,’ (for a separator) by Luther 
Whitman, and used in his defence to an action 
brought against him in the U. 8. Circuit Court for 
an infringement of “ Pitts’ Patent,’ and the Court 
and jury have decided that Mr. Parsons’ testimony 
and his Letters Patent form no ebjection to the “val- 
idity of “ Pitts’ Patent.”"—This circumstance it 
would séem ought to be sufficient to covince every 
candid mind that there is “something rotten in 
Denmark.” 

Third. If the testimony of honest men can be be- 
lieved, Mr. Parsons has never yet been able to make 
a machine corresponding with his-specification and 
model on which he obtained his Potect that has 
ever been capable of thrashing and cleaning suc- 
cessfully, the grain raised in his own neighborhood. 
Those in the least acquainted with the records of 
the Patent Office will laugh at the credulity of Aaron 
Parsons of Buckfield in supposing bimself to be 
“The first inventor of the Separator’ and his friends 
will be still more surprised when it is known that 
the subject of his Patent was produced in court by 
Luther Whitman, recorded in **Loudon's Encyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture’ explained by specifications 
and drawings, the same having been made, and used 
fur thrashing and separating grain by the Duke of 
Gloucester at Bagshot Park England, more than 
30 years ago. This machine was offered in evi- 
dence and used by said Whitman in his defence at 
the trial befure alluded to, and Mr. Parsons catitiot 
but be aware of this fact. ; 

Pitts’ improvement in the machine for thrashing 
and cleaning grain consists of the following sub- 
stantial and exsential contra distinctions to all other 
machines, previously known or used fur this pur- 
pose, to wit:—The grain and chaff as it proceeds 
trom the Thrasher fall immediately upon an in- 
clined plane, upon which resta slats of ‘wood or 
other suitable material, forming what we term 
troughs, or cells,—apon this inclined plane the 
straws, chaff, and grain are carried forward to the 
desired point of separation, where the straw is car- 
ried off by itself and the grain and chaff falls to- 
gether from the inclined plane. 

This is Pitts’ invention and what the Patentees 
have secured to themselves by Letters Patent, and 
atly machine operating in this manner or substan- 
tially in the manner here described, is an infringe- 
ment of Pits’ Patent, and whoever makes, vends, 
or uses a machine for thrashing and cleaning grain 
in which Pitts’ improvement is combined will be 
held responsible for all damages unless they obtain 
proper authority from the Patentoes. Let those 
who purchase of Mr. Parsons or his agent in Win- 
throp, be sure that they are not deceived. In Mr. 
Parsons’ Patent Separator no inclined plane was 
ever used or thought of, by this test ye may know 
the Simon pure from Pitts’ invention and thereby 
save trouble. HIRAM A. PITTS. 
Winthrop, July 11, 1843. 28 


Ticking and Feathers. 


ror sale by STANLEY & CLARK,—a qoantiy 
of ticking and feathers—the prices will not fail to 
suit customers. 22 


SAMUS. O. PINK 
Fashionable 


PARE BOB, 


Main Strect—W Vata, 
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P.rtere’ Double Horse Power Thrashing Machine | 


Winthrop, in said county, deceased, having present. | 
ed his first account of administration of the Estate| 
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WOOL CARDING AND CLOTR 


DRESSING. 


10 percent. discount for cash! 
HE subscriber would inform the public that he 
| has been to considerable expense in fitting vp 
| his Carding Machines, which are now in first rate 
order. Ile has two set of machines, and can furniels 
those who come from a distance with their Rolls the 
) same day they bring their Wool. 
| Ten per cent. discount from former prices will be 
mode to those who pay Cash on delivery of roils. 
Croru Dressixe done as usual. 
FOR SALE, 
One Double Carding Machine, in good repair. 


JAMES H. MERRILL. 
Winthrop, June 21, 1843. 3u% 


DRY GOODs-..--C HEAR, 
F. LYFORD 


Would inform the readers of the Farmer, that he 
has now open a large assortment of DRY GOODS, 
selected with great care for fhe country and village 
trade, which will be sold as low as can be bought 
elsewhere. 


Always on hand, ® great variety of the Merrimac 
PRINTS at 12 1-2 cts. per yard. 


Also, RICH SILKS, Chalies, M. D. LALNS, 
Printed Lawns, §c. §¢. Plain and Wrought M. D. 
Lain Shawls and Hdkfs. A large assortment of 
GLOVES and HOSIERY, very low. Sheetings, 
Tickings, Drillings, and Summer Cloths, cheap. 


Also, THICK CLOTHS, together with-elmoet 
every article in the Dry Goods line. 


Straw Goods. 

Received weekly from the Manufacturers every 
description of Straw and Florence Bonnets, which 
will be sold at Boston prices, and less than can be 
purchased at any other place in this vicinity, parcha- 
|sers themselves being judges. 

Hallowell, June 23, 1843. 


Agricultural Notice. 
5 tee members of the Kennebec County Agricuitur- 
al Society are reminded that their semi-annual 
meeting wii. be holden at UNION HALL, in Win - 
throp, on WEDNESDAY the 30th day of August 
next, at 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 

JF As the place for holding the next Cattle Show 
and Fuir isto be selected at this meeting, it is desira- 
ble to have a full attendance of the members. 

Wm. NOYES, Sec'y. 

Winthrop, June 28, 1843. 

Wool! 

ASH anda fair price paid for woo} at the Fac- 

tory Store; where is kept constantly on haad, 
goods of all descriptions at low prices. Please call 
and examine. 

Winthrop, June 20, 1843. 


“HIGH SCHOOL. 


oes Subscriber would take this seasonable oppor- 
tunity to inform the citizens of Winthrop and vi- 
cinity, that he contemplates opening a high School in 
this village during the coming fall, to commence the 
first Monday in Sept. Instraction will he givenin an 
of the various branches taught in oar Common Acad&® 
mies, and in the Latin and Greek Languages, 

TERMS OF TUITION, for quarter of 11 weeks, 
Common English Studies, $3,00. 
The higher branches of Mathematics and the 

ancient Languages, $4.00. 
Nothing of a Secterian nature will be taught; neither 

















on any who may fee! disposed to place themselves, or 
their children under his tuition. To impart thorough 
instruction in the different branches pursued in the 
School, without any regard to the religious opinions of 
parents or children, will be the earnest endeavour of 
the Teacher. Should he receive a liberal pytronage 
dasingthe coming fll, he intends to establish a per 
maneat School; and hence, 2 Jeeper interest will be felt, 
on his part, thap can reasonably be expected of those 
transient teachers, who, ea leaving College engage 
in School teaching for a few months only, for the pur- 
pose of procuring fands to enable them to pursue some 
other profession. F. FOSTER. 
Winthrop, June 12th. 1843. 


NEW GOODS. 


A EXILE Subscriber has lately received as large and 
extensive an assurtment of goods ag can be found 
on the Kennebec, and offers the same for sale at the 


Corner Store on Market Square 
Augusta. 
Consisting in part of Summer Cloths from 8 to 15 eta 


per yard, Sheetings from 5 1-2 to 8 cts and Drillings 
from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 cts. 


Prints, 
A good assortment of Prints, American from 5 to 
12 1-2 cis per yard; London 16 2-3 ets per vd. 


Fiour and Corn. 


109 Bblis Genesse, Ohio & Baltimore Flour, 
200 Bushels Yellow, Flat & White Corn. 


Provisions. 


22 Bbls Clear and Mess Pork and Lard, 
20 Qis Cod and Hallibut Fish, 
1060 Lbs New York Cheese. 


Ww. 1. Goods Groceries. 


20 Hhds Molasses, 10 Bags fine Salt, 18 Bags Java, 
Portocabello, and St. Domingo Coffee, Raisins 25 
lbs for $1,50 Drums Sultada Raisins 16 tbs for $1, 
Box Raisins of the first order, 8. Shong Tea first 
quality 44 cts per Ib, Green Tea 58 cts per tb., 
common Brown Sugar 16 Ibs. for $1, Molasses 
Sugsr 2 cts per lb. Crushed Sugar 11 1-2 ets per Ib. 
Powder, Shot, Cigars, Spices, Tobacco, Snuff &c. 


Ou and Lead, 
Linseed Oil, Chemical Oil, Pure Spring Sperm Oil 
66 2-3 cts Blea. do 75 do., arid common do 58 ets 
per gtl., Dry and ground White lead, Pure, Extra, 


No. | and No. 2. 
Match s. 
50 Gross Bath Matches will be suld at the,Factory 
price. 


HARD WARE, 


Nails, Glass, Knives & Forks, Steel, Shovels, Hons 
and numerous other articles which will be sold at 
-wholesale or retuil as low as can be bought on the 
River. Purchasers are respectfully invined to call 


before buying elsewhere. 
HORACE WATERS. 
Augusta, June 18, 1843. 24 


BITTER S. 


4 Sp MOST ELEGANT, SALUBRIOUS and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATIVE, in al! diseases 
of the Stomach and digestive organs, is tlre celebrated 


German Tonic and Aromatic 
Bitters, 


Prepared by Dr: D. F. Baavueg, 62 Court st. Boston. 

‘This fine herbal medicine is an ambrosia! compound 
of surpassing excellence and perfection—highly refined 
—extremely grateful to the taste—and remarkably war- 
ming, stimulating, »wd invigorating in all its effects ap- 
on the system. [tis envinently powerful and concen- 
trated, yet aa smooth aud delicioas as the mild st wine. 

It 19 an angaestionable and never failing remedy for 
Impurities of the Blood, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Lose of Appetite, Paintuess and Sinking of the 
Stomach, Lowness of Spirits, Weakness, Dizziness, 
and General Debility of the Syatem. 

It is also exceedingly efficacious in restoring consihu- 
tions broken down by sedentary emp!oy ments, and has 
been extensively used by Clergymen, Editors, Printers, 
Clerks, Sempstresses, and nomerous others whose 
health had been injured by confinement and close ap- 
plication to. basiness. It restores the action of the ste- 
mach, increass the quantity of blood, and imparts to 
the wan and emaciated system of the invalid the viger 
and glow of true health. 

The price of this grand restorative is only $1 pr boitle. 

U7 lt may be obtained of the following Agents, and 
of the dealers in Medicine throaghoat New Faglund 

SAM'°L CHANDLER, Winthrop ; Sam‘! Adame, 
| Hallwell ; David Begber, Bangor. Sm27 














will any Sectarian regards be withheld or bestowed upg. 
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“THE MEETING OF THE FLOWERS. 
BY L. HB. SIGOURNEY. 


inerva a visit to Flora once made, > 
wae the flowers, in a body, their compliments 
aid ; 
And chereend with their mahner and elegant dyes, 
She promised to give to the fairest a prize ; 
Appointing a day when herself woul ide, 
And on their pretensions to beauty decide. 
Then the Rose bridled up with a confident air, 
As if she would say—“Who with me can compare” 
While the Lilly, but newly come out as a bride, 
Whispered long to her sisters, and laughed at such 
ride. 
The Hyacinth studied her wardrobe with care, 
Still puzzled what colors to wear ; 
The Poppy, ashamed of her dull sleepy eyes, 
Wore a new scarlet dress, with a view to the prize; 
While the Tulip came flaunting, and waving her 
fan, 
And turned up her nose to the Daffodil clan. 
Then flocked the Anemones, fair to behold, 
With the rich Polyanthus in velvet and gold ; 
And the Jonquil with corsets laced up very tight, 
The hump of her back to conceal from the sight. 
The buds who were thought by their mothers too 
young 
Round their sister’s toilettes discontentedly hung ; 
There was teasing, and dressing, and prinking 
enough— 
The pretty Quill-Daisies each brought a new ruff, 
The stately Carnations stood frizzing their hair, 
And the tal] London Pride choosing feathers w 


wear; 


A Bell’s Biography. 

BY THE AUTHER OF ‘ TWICE-TOLD TALES,’ 

Hearken to our neighbor with the tron 
tongue!—While | sit musing over my fool- 
scap, he emphatically tells the hour, m tones 
loud enough for all the town to hear, though 
doubiless intended only as a gentle hint to 
myself, that I may begin his biography before 
the evening be further wasted. Ungestiona- 
bly, a personage in such an elevated position 
and making so great a noise in the world, has 
a fair claim to the services of a biographer. 
He is the representative and most illustrious 
member of that innumerable class, whose 
characteristic feature 1s the tongue, and 
whose sole business, to clamor for the public 
good. If any of his noisy brethren, in our 


the superiority which I have assigned him, 
they have my ‘ree consent to hang themselves 
as high ashe. And for his history, let not 
the reader apprehend an empty repetition o! 
ding-dong-bell. He has been the passive 
hero of wonderful vicissitudes, with which I 
have chanced to become acquainted, possibly 
from his own mouth while the careless mul- 
titude supposed him to be talking merely of 
the time of day, or calling them to dinaer or 
to church, or bidding drowsy people go bed- 
ward, or the dead to their graves. Many a 





The Pink at her mirror was ready to drop, 

And the Snow Ball bought rouge at the milliner’s 
shop ; 

And in the same square, at a shoe store so neat, 

The trim Lady-Slippers were pinching their feet. 

Thrifty Lilac complained that her robe was not new, 

But with turning and furbishing, thought it might 
do; 

While the queer Ragged Lady, who passed for a 

oet, 

Sat } wee her hese, and let nobody know it ; 

And Monk’s-Hood, who sometimes had furnished a 
sonnet, 

Was shaping and plaiting a fanciful bonnet. 

The green house exotics in chariots went by, 

For their delicate nerves feared each frown of the 
sky ; 

While from her low cottage of moss, on the plain, 

The Violet looked out, and admired the bright train, 

Not dreaming to join in a circle so gay, 

Nor supposing she had a charm to display ; 

But judge how this splendid assemblage all stared, 

When Minerva the prize to the Violet declared !— | 

And added, “though beauties & graces were there, 

That modesty ever to her was most fair.” 





WHERE IS THE POWDER BLEW ? 
Here is a very capital thing of Hood’s, entitled 
“A Report from Below.” It must be premised that 


revolution has it been his fate to go through, 
and invariably with a prodigious uproar. And 
whether or no he have told me his reminis- 
cences, this at least is true, that the more | 
study his deep-toned language, the mre 
sense, and sentiment, and soul, do I discov- 
er in it. 

This bell—for we may as well drop our 
quaint personification—is of antique French 


tokens that it was meant to be suspended in 


ithe belfry of a Romish place of worship. The 


old people hereabout have a tradition, that a 
considerable part of the metal was supplied 
by a brass cannon, captured in one of the 
victories of Louis the Fourteenth over the 
Spaniards, and that a Bourbon princess threw 
her golden crucifix into the molten mass. [i 
is said likewise, that a bishop baptized the 
bell, and prayed that a heavenly influence 
might mingle with itstones. When all due 
ceremonies had been performed, the Grand 
Monarque bestowed the gift--than which none 
could resound his benificence more loudly — 
on the Jesuits, who were then converting the 
American Indians to the spiritual dominion 





a family are just sitting down to tea, when a shock, 
as of an earthquake, shakes the china from the ta- 
ble, and Mary, the servant, pale as death, and with | 
teeth chattering, rushes into the apartment, and in| 
great agitation thus explains the concussfén: | 
“We was both, ma’am, inthe wash house, a stand- | 
ing at our tubs, 
And Mrs. Round was seconding what little things | 
I rubs ; 
* Mary,’ says she to me, I say—and then she stops | 
for coughin,’ 
‘That drafted copper flue has took to smokin’ very | 
often ; 
But, please the pigs’—for that’s her way of swear- | 
ing in a passion— 
‘I'll blow it up, and not de set a-coughin’ in this | 
fashion "” 





“ Well, down she takes my master’s horn—I mean 

his horn for loading, 
' And empties every grain alive, for to set the flue 

exploding. 

“Lawk, Mrs. Round,’ says I, and stares, ‘ that quan- 
tum 1s Unproper, 

I'm sartin sure it cannot take a pound to sky a 
copper ; 

You'll powder both our heads off, now, I tell you, 
with its puft ; 


But she only dried her fingers, and she takes a pinch 
of snuff, 

“ Well then pinch was over, ‘Teach your grand- 
mother to suck 

A powder-horn,’ says she. 
you Jack’ 

Them words set up her back, so with her hands 
upon her hips, 

‘Come,’ sxys she, quite in a haff, ‘keep your tongue 
inside your lips ; 

Afore ever you was born, I was used to things like 
these— 

I shall put it in the grate & let it burn by degrees.’ 

“So in it goes, and bounce! O Lord! it give us 
such a rattle, 

I — we both were canonized, like sogers in a 

attle ! 


‘Well, says I, I wish 


Up goes the copper like a squib, and us on both 
our backs, 

And bless the tubs! they bundled off, and split all 
into cracks. 


Well, then | fainted dead away, and might have 
been cut shorter, 

But Providence was kind and brought me too with 
scalding water. 

“T first looks reund for Mrs. Rounds, and sees her 
at a distance, 

As stiff as starch, and looked as dead as anything 
in existence ; 

All scorched and grimmed; and more than that, I 
sees the copper slap 

Right on her head, for all the world like a percus- 
sion copper cap. 

Well, I crooks her little fingers, and crumps ’em up 
together. 

As humanity pints out, and burnt her nostrums 
with a feather. 

“ But for all as I could do to restore her to mortal- 
ity, 

She never give a sign of return to sensuality. 

Thinks I, ‘Well, there she lies, dead as my late 
departed mother ; 

Well, she was no more in this world, whatever she 
does in other!” 

So I give myself to scramble up the linens fora 
minute 5 

Lawk! sich a shirt! thinks I, ‘It’s well my master 
wasn't in it!” 

“O, I never. never, never see a sight so shockin” 

Here lays a leg, and there a leg—I mean you know, 
a stocking’; 

Bodies all slit and torn to rags, and many a tatter- 
ed shirt, 

And arms burnt off, and sides and backs all scorch- 
ed and black with dirt ; 

But as there wan’t nobody in ’em, there warn’t no- 
body hurt. 

“Well, there | am a-scramblin’ up the things all in 
a lamp, 

When mercy on us! sich a groan as makes my 
heart to jump! 

And there she is ea dings are pone eye, 

A-starin to the wash-house roof, id open to the 


sky! 
Then she beckons with a finger, so down to her I 
reaches, 
And my ear agin her mouth, for to hear her 
ing speeches ; 

For poor sou! ! she had a husband and orphans, as I 
Well, ma’am, you won't believe it; but it’s gospel 
fact and true, ’ 
These words were all she whispere1, ‘Where is the 

powder blew 7?” 
-4 blunt Epitaph.— 





of the Pope. So the belli—eur same self bell, 
whose familiar voice we may hear at all hours 
in the streets—this very bell sent forth its 
first-born accents from the tower of a log- 
built chapel westward of Lake Champlain, 
and near the mighty stream of the Saint Law- 
rence. 
the Forest. The peal sent forth as if to re- 
deem and consecrate the heathen wilderness. 


|The wolf growled at the sound, as he prow!- 


ed stealthily through the underbrush; the 
grim bear turned his back and stalked sullen- 
ly away; the startled doe leaped up, and led 
her fawn into a deep solitude. The red men 


|wondered what awful voice was speaking 


amid the wind that roared through the tree- 
tops; & following reverentially its summons, 
the dark-robed fathers blessed them. as they 
drew near the cross-crowned chapel. In a 
little time,there was a crucifix on every dark 
bosom. The Indians knelt beneath the low- 
ly roof, worshipping in the same forms that 
were observed under the vast dome of Saint 
Peter’s when the Pope performed high mass 
in the presence of kneeling Princes. All the 
religious festivals, that awoke the chiming 
bells oflofiy cathedrals, called forth a peal 
from Our Lady's Chapel of the Forest. 
Loudly rang the bell of the wilderness, while 
the streets of Paris echoed with rej»icings for 
the Bourbon, or whenever France had tri- 
umphed on some European batt'e-field. And 
the solemn words were saddened with a mel- 
archoly knell, asoften as the thick-strewn 
‘eaves were swept away fromthe virgia soil 
for the burial of an Indian chief. 

Meantime, the bells of a hostile people and 
a hostile faith were ringing on the Sabbaths 
and lecture-days, at Boston and other Puri- 
tan towns. Their echoes died away hun- 
dreds of miles south-eastward of Our Lady’s 
Chapel. But scouts had threaded the path- 
less desert that lay between, and, from be- 
hind the huge tree-trunks, perceived the In- 
dians assembling at the summons of the bell. 
Some bore flaxen-haired scalps at their gir- 
dies, as ifto lay those bloody trophies on 
Our Lady’s altar. It was reported and belie- 
ved, all through New England, that the Pope 
of Rome, and the King of France, had estab- 


of stirring up the red men to a_ crusade 
against the English settlers. The latter 
took energetic measures to secure their re- 
ligion and their lives. On the eve of an es- 
pecial fast ofthe Romish church, while the 
bell tolled dismally, and the priests were 
chanting a doleful stave, a band of New 
England rangers rushed from the surrounding 
woods. Fierce shouts, and the report of 
musketry, pealed suddenly within the chapel. 
The ministering priests threw themselves be- 


steps. If, as antique traditions tell us no 
grass will grow where the blood of martyrs 
has been shed, there should be a barren spot 
to this very day, on the site of that desecra- 
ted altar. 

While the blood was still plashing from 
step to step, the leader of the rangers seized 
a torch, and applied it to the drapery of the 
shrine. The flame, and smoke arose, as from 
a burnt-sacrifice, at once illuminating and ob- 
scuring the whole interior of the chape!, now 
hiding the dead priests in a sable shroud, now 
revealing them and their slayers in one ter- 
rific glare. Some already wished that the 
altar-smoke could cover the dead from the 
sight of heaven. But one of the rangers—a 


were bloody hed the captain. 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘our village meeting-house’ 
lacks a bell, = hitherto we have been fain 
to summon got people to worship b 
beat of drum. Give me, I pray you, the bell 
of this popish 
ly Mr. Rodgers, who doubiless has remem- 
bered us iv the prayers of the congregation, 
ever since we can 


Lord 








s : 
ae , then,” answered the captain,” if good |' 
Mr. ; b olpen our ise, it i 
righ he should share the spoil. Take 
bell and welcome, Deacon Lawson, if yuu 


tongue-governed democracy, be envious of | his statesmen that it was their 


-|stoutly, but had his skull cloven — 


manufacture, and the symbol of the cross be- | 


It was cailed Our Lady’s Chapel of| 


lished this chapel in the forest for the purpose | 


fore the altar, and were slain even on its” 


man of sanctified aspect though his hands 


for the sake of the god- 


I what share of this night's good success 
we owe to that holy man’s wrestling with the 


2 


‘will be at the trouble of carr 
Hitherto it bath spoken m bin istry, 
and that too in the F; och or eg 
ish; but | warrant me, if Me. 
crate it anew, it will tole ag 
and Protestant bell” 
So Deacon Lawson and ha! ma, 
townsmen took down the bell, gy 
on a pole, and bore it away o th 
shoulders, meaning to carry it to the ; 
Lake Champlain, and thence homeward 
witer. Far through the woods gleamec 
tiames of Our Lady’s chapel, flinging fa 
‘tic shadows from the clustered foliag 
glancing on brooks that had cau 
































sun-light. As the rangers tra mid- 
night forest, staggering under their heavy 
burden, the tongue of the bell ray many a 
tremendous stroke—clang, cla ang!—a 
most doleful sound, as if it were 1 for 
the slaughter of the priests and the ruin of the 











chapel. Little dreamed 







knell. A war party of Indians 
‘report of musquety, and seen the 
chapel, and now were on the track ofthe ran- 
| gers, summoned to vengeance by the bell’s 
dismal murmurs. In the midst ofa deep 
swamp, they made a sudden onset on the re- 
treating foe. Good Deacon Lawson battled 

a toma- 












hawk, and sunk intothe depths 
with the ponderous bell above Sim. 
for many a year thereafter, our hero's voice 
was heard no more on earth, neither at the 
hour of worship, nor at festivals nor at fuver- 
ala. ‘ 

And is he still buried in that unknown 
grave? Scarcelv so, dear reader. Hark! 
How plainly we hear him at this momeut, the 
spokesman of Tinie, proclaiming that it is 
nine o’clock at night! We may therefore 
safely conclude, that some happy ¢hance has 
restored him to upper air. + 
But there lay the bell, for many silent years; 
‘and the wonder is, that he did not lie silent 
there a century, or perhaps a dozen centur- 
‘ies, till the world should have forgotten not 

only his voice, but the voices ofthe whole 
‘brotherhood of bells. How would the first 
‘accent of his iron tongue have startled his 
_resurrectionists! Bout he was not ‘ated to be 
a subject of discussion among the antiquaries 
of far posterity. Near the closqgofthe old 
French war,a party of New EvPland axe- 
‘men, who preceeded the march 6f Colone! 
Bradstreet toward Lake Ontario, were build- 
ing a bridge of logs thr aswamp. Plung- 
ing down a stake, one of those pioneers felt it 
graze against some hard smooth substance. 
He called his comrades, the top of the bell 
was raised to the surface, a rope made fast to 
it, and thence limb over the horizontal of a 
tree. Heave oh! up they hoisted their prize, 
dripping with moisture, and festeoned with 
verdant watet-moss. As the base of the bell 
emerged from the swamp, the pidneers per- 
ceived that a skeleton was clingiag with its 
bony fingers to the clapper, but immediately 
relaxing its nerveless grasp, sank back into 
the stagnant water. The bell then gave forth 
a sullen clang. No wonder that he was in 
haste to speak, after holding his tongue for 
such a length of time! The pioneers shoved 
the bell to and fro, thus ringing aloud and 
heavy peal, which echoed widely through the 
forest, and reached the ears of Colonel Brad- 
street, and his three thousand men. The sol- 
diers paused on their march; a fee of re- 
ligion, mingled with home tenderness, over- 
powered their rude hearts; each seemed to 
hear the clangor of the old church bell, which 
had been familiar to him from infancy, and 
had tolled at the funerals of all his forefathers 
By what magic had that holy sound strayed 
over the wide murmuring ocean, and become 
audible amid the clash of arma, the loud crash- 
_.ng of the arti'lery over the rough wilderness- 
path, andthe melancholy roar of the wiad 
among the boughs? 
| The New Englanders hid their prize in a 
shadewy nook, betwixt a large grey stone and 
the earthy roots of an overthrown tree; and 
when the campaign was ended, they convey- 
ed our friend to Boston, and put him at auc- 
tion onthe side-walk of King sireet. He 
was suspended, for the nonce, by a block and 
tackle, and being swung backward and for- 
ward, gave such loud and clear testimony to 
his own merits, that the auctioneer had no 
need to say a word. The highest bidder was 
a rich old representative from our town, who 
piously bestowed the bell on the meeting- 
house where he had been a worshipper for 
/halfa century. The good man had his re- 
ward. By a stranger coincidence, the very 
first duty ofthe sexton, after the bell had been 
hoisted into the belfry, was to toll the funeral 
knell of the donor. Soon, however, these 
_doleful echoes were drowned by a tiiumphant 
peal for the surrender of Quebec. 
| Ever since that period, our hero has occu- 
pied the same elevated station, and bas put 
in his word on all matters of public impor- 
tance, civil, military and religious. On the 
day when Independence was first proclaimed 
in the street beneath, he uttered a peal which 
many deemed ominous and fearful, rather 
thaatriumphant. But he has told the same 
story these sixty years, and none mistake his 
meaning now. When Washington, in the 
fullness of his glory, rode through our flower- 
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strewn streets, this was the tongue that bade 
meal 


the Father of his Country welcome! 
the same voice was heard when La” 
came to gather in his half-cent 
of gratitude. Meansime, vast c 
been going on below. His voice, 
once floated over a little provincial sea- 
is now reverberated between brick edifices, 
and strikes the ear amid the buzz and tumult 
ofacity. On the Sabbaths of olden time, the 
summons of the bell was obeyed by a pictur- 











































ushered to the embraces of their mother; and 
mother Earth will still receive her children. 
Is not thy tongue a-weary, mouroful talker 
of two centuries? Oh, funeral bell! wilt thou 
)mever be shattered with thine own melancholy 
strokes? Yea; and a trumpet-bell shall ar- 
ouse the sleepers, whom thy heavy clang 
could awake no more! 


in—again, thy.voice, reminding me 
HIMET nm wanting the ‘ midnight oil.” In 


lonely fantasy, 1 can scarce believe that oth- 
er mortals have caught the soond, or that it 
vibrates elsewhere than in my secret soul. 
But to many hast thou spoken. Anxious men 
have heard thee on their sleepless pillows, 
and bethought themselves anew of to-mor- 
row’scare. lo a brief interval of wakeful- 


all other fashionable maniraps. Afler a hus- 
band is caught, it is a great deal easier to 
keep him caged, by haviag good fires and 
good eatables for his benefit, than by dancing 
racefully or singing soft love songs to him. 
y do very well beforehand, buthe dont 
care ahout living on them long. Ile is very 
apt to want something more substantial, as he 
trudges down the hill of life. I would again 
advise youto acquire a knowledge of busi- 
ness, work with your own hands sometimes, 
even if it should tarnish their whiteness a lit- 
tle. A white soft hand may be much ad- 


mired, but after it is given to a gentleman for 
life, he does not consider its beauty a very 
strong recommendation when he finds it has 
been kept for show and is of no use. 


I think 





ness, the sons of toil have heaid thee, a 
say, ‘ Isso much of our quiet s!umber spent 
is the morning so near at hand?’ Crime h 
heard thee, and mutters, ‘ Now is the ver 
hour!’ Despair answers thee, ‘Thus muc 
of this weary hfe is gone!’ The young moth 
er, on her bed of pain and ecstasy, has count 
ed thy echoing strokes, and dates from th 
her first-born’s share of life and immortality 
The bride-groom and bride have listened, an 
feel that their night of rapture flits like 
dream away. Thine accents have fallen faint 
ly on the ear of the dying man, and war 
him that, ere thou speakest again, his spiri 
shail have passed whither no voice of ti 
can ever reach. Alas for the departing trav 
eller, if thy voice—the voice of fleeting tim 
—have taught him no lessons for Eternity! 





To Farmers Daughters. 


This morning I take advantage of a leisure 
hour, to make afew more remarks to the 
young ladies who take an interest in the Ac- 
ricuLturist In the last we were talking of 
the importance of gaining a practical knowl- 
edge of domestic duties, of every thing that 
can make ws useful, that we may lighten the 
cares of those with whom we are connected, 
and benefit ourselves at present as well as in 
afier life. We have heard ladies regret that 
they had spent so much time in what was 
uscless, to the utter neglect of what was use- 
ful to them in their capacities as Mistresses 
of households. Before marriage, this time 
was taken up in a round of amusements, and 
they had no opportunity to learn anything of 
the duties which afterwards devolved on them 
—they had no time to be useful—no time for 
domestic education. With such habits, the 
duties of domestic life are often burdensome, 
and heme, instead of being the seat of com- 
fort, is often a place of misery. Some time 
since, I heard a lady say of her daughter, 
who was gay and fashionable,—(in other 
words idle and of little use,) ‘she is young, 
let her enjoy herself while she can, she will 
have to give up her freedom and happiness, 
intimating she was soon to be married.’ A 
good writer has observed that domestic life is 
the gathering place of the deepest and purest 
affections, the ‘sphere of woman’s enjoy- 
ments as well as her duties;’ but when a girl 
is taught that it is the giving up of happiness 
and freedom, she is not well qualified to 
adorn it, to render it the resting place of her 
husband’s heart. 

Ifa girl receive no home education, be- 
cause it is feared it will interrupt her happi- 
ness, and be burdensome to her; when she 
enters a home of her own, she is often at a 
loss about the simplest matters, and as to 
good and prudent management, it isa study 
she is obliged to commefice, instead of being | 


jhow to make soap. 





























and not wrung from the earning of their har 
working fathers and brothers. I have in the 
last few years seen ladies robed in velvet; 
whose husbands had robbed the fatherless 
and widow of bread, had broken up whole 
families of honest, industrious people, and 
made them homeless and houseless wander- 
ers. As I looked on these richly dressed 
robes, | thought of the pure and simple hap- 
piness of the bright girls of Kentucky, and 
could not but contrast the difference between 
them. But to return. 

Among other things let me tell you to learn 
I do not know that I 
should have thought of naming this, if my ig- 
norance of soap making had not troubled me 
so exceedingly. At first 1 did not know, and 
depended on the old woman who lived with 
me to make it. | went to her when the soap 
cag was almost empty and told her, we must 
have some as quick as possible. Why, Lor, 
Miss, ‘now dont you see it a’ant the right 
time of the moon.’ I tried to peisuade her 
that soap making and the moon were but 
very slightly connected, ifthe other part of 
the business were well conducted. It was 
however to no purpose. I had to wait tll the 
‘right time’ came around before ] could get 
any soap. Afier this, when I had the super- 
intendance of a large family I was obliged to 
buy it by the barrel, because 1 did not well 
understand the manufacture of the article, 
and I was really ashamed that such extra ex- 
pense was caused by my ignorance. Some- 
tumes there was too much lime with the ash- 
es, then not enough; sometimes it was tov 
greasy and, sometimes any thing but what ii 
ought to be. I tell you my experience in the 
matier, so you may learn from your mothers 
now aud not have the trouble of learniag, 
when you ought to be waking it. As | have 
given you se lung a talk on the subject, | will 
add a receipt i found a short time since in the 
Cultivator, Vol. 5, page 125. It may be of 
use to mothers next year if not to you. Mr. 


The surface of the sea is estimated at 150,000,- 
000 square miles, taking the whole surface of the 
globe at 197,000,000 mi Its greatest depth is 
supposed to be equal to the height of the highest 


mountain, or four miles. 


NEW GOODS. | 


5 ee Subscribers have lately received an additional! 
assortment and variety of NEW GOODS—now 
for sale at the 


Brick Store, in Winthrop 











| Village. 


Consisting in part of British Sheetings from 1 yard to 

1 1-4 yards wide, at 5 to 12 1-2 cents per yard. Brit- 

ish du Shirtings from 7 cisto 1 shilling per yard. 
Summer Cloths. 

Fancy Drills, Kremlin Cord, Hamilton Checks, &c. 















Fig'd and Black Giraffe Cloth. Broadcloths, Cassi- 
meres and Sativets of different qualities, at prices io 
suil customers. 


PRINTS. 


he best assortment we have ever had. American and 
g'ish Manofactore, from 4d to 22d per yard. 


Mous de Lains, anda 

ew and Fancy article called Crape de Laine, Saxo- 
y Cloths single and double width, Shawls, Scarfs and 
Faocy Hd’kfs,Siik & Worsted, Mohair 4 Shawls, Silk 
nd Lace Veils, 6-4ths Check’d Canibrics and Muslin 
r Dresses. A variety of Lawns for summer Bonnets, 
Ribbons, Bondet and Cap, narrow and wide. Gloves, 
&ec. Curtwin Fringe, Braids, Cords and Bindings, 
ies Mohair Gloves and Mitts, and Gent's Kid do. 
Linen and Cotton do., Neck and Pocket Hd kf, Silk 
and Cotton do., Tassels and Cords. Cartain Cambric, 
San Shades and Umbrellas. 


Tailors’ Trimmings, 
A genera! essortment. 
Crockery. 
A large variety and quantity, among which are 


China and Liverpool ware—Tea Seits—with plates, 
bowles &c. throaghoat of the same pattern. 


Glass Ware. 


Lamps, Tumblers, Nappies on Stands, Castors, Plates, 
Lanthorns. &c. 


W. I. GOODS, 


Molasses, Tes and Sugar’s, White and Brown Ha- 
vansa, Common and double refined do. Cask and 
Box Raisins, Spices of all kinds, Figs, Sweet leaf, and 
Cavendish Tobacco, Powder and Shot, &c. 


Hard Ware. 


Knives and Forks, Door Handles, Butts and Screws, 
Aegersand Auger Bitts, Waiters, Trunk Chest and 
Pad Locks, Percussion Gun Lecks and Caps, Iron and 
Steel Shovels, Hoes, Kc. Shoemaker s Kit throeghout 


Medicines, Paints, § Oils. 


Dry and Ground White Lead, Extra No. 1 and No. 2 
do. The abeve together with numer ous other articles. 
will be sold low for cash—no mistske 


STANLEY & CLARK 





The celcbrated and weil-known 
Horse 





MESSENGER, 





Tomlinson, writing to Judge Buel, says * his 
wife has no trouble about soap. The grease 





able to practise it. 

She has speut her life without care or 
trouble, and when cares come, and come they 
must, she is often rendered petulant, and un- 
fit for a correct discharge «fduty. 1 have | 
no doubt that want of early discipline in the | 
domestic school, is one cause of so many ot| 
our sex being called sour and spiteful. They | 
cannot govern their families with ease and 
pleasure, because they have not been taught 
to govern themselves, and a consciousness of 
acting incorrectly at home, makes them un- 
comfortable abroad. They abuse others not 
from a conscicusness of their own perfection, 
but from asénse of their own ill conduct. 
Observe these of your ocquaintances who are 
the most amiable, aad have the best directed 
households, and you find they are the per- 
sons who have the least slaader for their 
neighbors. 

1 have known many girls, and some of them 
Farme:’s Daughters too, who were ashamed 
to say they knew how to do any thing; as if) 
it were honorable to be useless. I have 
heard it boasted, ‘I put out the making of all 
my dresses. I never have knit a stocking in 
my life. I can’t make pantaloons for my 
brother or father.’ This may be considered 
vastly genteel by the proud ard idie, but you 
do not often fied a gentleman of good sense 
and proper feeling, preferring for his compan- 
ion tWrough life, a woman who boasts of her 
ignorance and uselessness. I want to tell 
you of a family | met with in a neighboring 
State. 

The pressure of hard times deprived them 
of most of their living. The mother instead 
of doing every thing herself, put her daught- 
ers to business, not only to assist her, but to 
teach them they were in a world where work 
was the order of the day, and that those who 
would not work, would not have much to eat. 





every 
ing of the duties that 
in after life devol\e upon her, so that 








een tresses a la tare 







may be able to perform them with ease, 


of you will think me a 
most unsentimental, unfashionable sort of a 
1 advise you to learn how good 
vinegar, bread, butter, coffee, 


cr Hin 


| use, 


j ed off. 


is put intoa cask and strong lye added.— 
During the year, asthe fut increases more 
l.e is put ia and all occasionally stirred with | 
a stick which is kept in it. By the time the 
ca-k is full, the soap is made, and ready for 
lt is made hard by boiling and adding 
one quart of fine salt to three gallous of soap. 
It is put in a tub to cool, and the froth scrap- 
It is afierwards melted to a builing 
heat, and a little rusin or turpentine given 
which improves the quality.’ 

No doubt you will think I have made a 
soapy digression and I really did not intend it 
myself. If it is tiresome, do not read Uw, but 
go onto something more useful. For fear 
you may be tired, 1 quit the subject. Lucy. 

Tenn. Agricullurist. 





Interesting Facets. 


The fathom, 6 feet, is derived from the height of 
a full grown man. A hand in horse measure is 4 
inches. 


An Irish mile is 2240 yards; a Scotch mile is 
1984 yards ; an English or statute mile, 1760 yards ; 
German, 1806 ; Turkish, 1826. 


An acre is 4840 square yards, or 69 yards, 1 foot, 
8 1-2 inches each way. A square mile, 1760 yards 
each way, contains 640 acres. 


At 5 percent. interest money doubles in 14 years; 
at 7 1-2 in 10 1-2 years; and at 40 per cent. in 7 
years. 

The Persians give names to every day in the 
month, just as we give them to days of the week. 


A man with an augur exerts a force of 100 |bs.; 
with a screw-driver, 84 lbs.; with a windlass, 60 Ibs ; 
a hand plane, 50 Ibs. ; a hand saw, 36 lbs. 


Most authorities rate one horse as equal to five 
men ; some at six, and the French at seven. 


Locks have been made with 24 moveable wards, 
so as to spell any word, and no key will open them 
but the one adjusted to that word. 

A man is taller in the morning than at night, to 
the extent of half an inch or more, owing to the 
relaxation of the cartilages. 


The Esquimaux attain the height of but 4 feet 3 
incaes, and the Mongol Tartars but 4 feet 9 inches. 


Pe ae body consists sh a 9 kinds 
articulations or joinings, cartilages or liga- 
ments, 400 muscles or tendons, and 100 nerves, 
besides blood, arteries, veins, &c. 

Riley asserts that Arabs in the desert live 200 
years. 

Jeffery Hudson, the dwarf, was but 18 inches 
high until he was 30 years of age, and then he 


Will again come before the public, and offer h 
vices to those who have heretofore been so n 
gratified by his performances. 

Said HURSE is se well known 1n this vicit y 
that he needs no “* puffing. : 

N. B. The MESSENGER will stand at Morri !s 
Tavern in Winthrop, on Mondays and Tuesda's 
u Foss’ Tavern in Wayne, on Wednes 
Parker's Tavern in Greene, on Thursdays 
Lewiston Falls, on Fridays and Saturdavs, « g 
the months of June and July J.M.HAINS 

Winthrop, May 23, 1243 v1 

y 5 ’ : . r 
OWEN DEALY, 
TAILOR. 


\ TOULD respeccfaliy inform the inhabi-ants 


Winthrop and the public generaliy, that | 


removedto the shop lately oceeped by 3. B. Paes 
coTT, two doors west of his old stand, where he con- 
tinges to carry on the above bosiness in the most ep- 
proved stile. Sprinc and Summer FPasnions 
ust received, which gs a splendid specimen of the art 


vf cutting and making. 
©. D. would say that a!! garme its made at his shop 
shall be warranted to fit, a: d made in the latest stile 
Particalar atention paid to cutting, and done at short 
notice and warranted to fit. 
Winthrop, May 1, 1843. 


BARNABY & MOOEK’S 





PLOUGH 
> J 
To which was awarded the first Premiom (a silver 
cup.) of the American Institute, at its Ploughing Mat 
at Newark, N. J. in Uctober 1840 ; an Honarary Pre 
mium of $30 by the New York State Agricalteral o- 
ciety, at iis anoual Fair at Syracuse, in September, 
1841 ; and the first Premiam of the American lost: 
tate, (a Gold Medal) at the Ploughing Match at Sing 
Sing, in October, 1841. 


Keep it before the Public, 


That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 
Right of the above CELEBRATED PLoUGH for the 
Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET and F RANK 
LIN, and have commenced manvfactaring them in the 
most perfect manner, and from the best materials, avd 
intends to keep a copstant supvly on band. ’ 

By the above operation we shall be enabled to for- 
pish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence tl-at 
will do all kinds of work. | 

This Ploagh in working on level, sward land, w''! 
lap or match in the most perfect manner. It may be 
used as the common Ploagh. vy laying out the feild ia 
lands, or it may be used right and left, turning the fur- 
row all one way, and avoid all dead farrows im the 
field. Itis the most perfect Side Hill Plough in uve 
as the laborious task of shifting the Mould Board as 1 
the commun Plough, is avoided, the action of the \es™ 
with the touch of the ploughman's toe, shifts the back 
end of tne beam from handle to handle, which fits the 
Plough for either a right or left hand farrow. = It a'+0 
forms a double Mould board Plough by shifting « 
back end of the beam in the center of the cross piece 
between the handles. Ali kinds of work reqoaiing 4 
double Moald Board Plough can be done, such as opes- 
ing drains, furrowing, ridging, ploughing between row - 
ed crops, &e. &e.. and last though not least, | 
Plough is of easier draught than any plough in exist- 
ence,—performing an equa! amount of work with from 
20 to 50 per cent. less power, than the common lieve! 
land b. Those in want of a good Plough, are '"- 
vited to give the one mentioned above, a trial—cve') 


part of which is warranted. 
A. B. LINCOLN & Co. 
Augusta, February 16, 184% 


At the HARD WARE STORE, one door -\ orth 
of the Post Office. 


~ PRINTERS—M. P. PROUT, Printing Ink 
1 Manofactarer, No. 69 Spring steet New York, * 
continves to manufactare a superior article to any 0!" 
er in the Pnited States, and upon as reasonable ter* 
asit can be procured from wny other establish en! 











He also manufactares ink of various colers, as reu, blue, 

. ellow &e. : ; 
NB. Publishers of newspapers copying the a! °° 
advertisement four times aad forwarding _ cop) — 
taining it, and by encioving a'en dollar bil) (correo! '" 
New York) in a letter shall have sent to them filly 
pounds of good News Ink. Piease meation what pres 
yea make use of 1s 
































































































































































